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Visible 
Writing 

The writing on the Underwood {s 
visible all the time. It is strong asthe 
strongest and perfectly simple, practical 
and durable. Highest Awards every. 
where. 

WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO, 


241 Broadway, New York. 
Branches in all the principal cities. 


Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
Hew York 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
~ «+  20,425,522.07 
-  $2,750,918,12 


———_ - — 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


St. Paul Building. 


FP. K; KOHLER, General Agent. 








Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. 
STATE oF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE ee 
tof Instranes of the 
that t the Matus! Reserve Lif 


ew York, in the State of New 
ransact the business of Life Insurance 


I. FRANCIS HENDRICES, —— Superin 
State Cs New York. do 9 hereby ce 
ice Company of the ¢ — oA. of 
es a authorized to 





oan I find the net vaiue t thereot, on 
fy A’ cember, 1902, to be Four Million, Forty: 
five Thousand, Six een and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows - 


Net Value of Foeies, $4,045 637 
tions, 
= 5 


“ = 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, [ h hereunto 
7 hand, and caused m  Ortieial Beal to be be ailized. ot the 
Albany, the day an bove written. 
af FRANCIS HEN DEL cn 


“TY superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Pole Polleyholders, $54,567,512.00 4 
Surplus to Pollegholders, $519,712.42 | 
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On Art Illustrated Description 


TAFT, LORADO EARLE, ALICE MORSE 
The History of American Sculpture Two Centuries of Costume in America 
With twelve full- Photogravures, and One Hundred and In two volumes, Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Four Illustrations in the Text. 18+4+545 p. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, $6.00 net. 








HAKLUYT, RICHARD 


Biogra phy The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques, and Discoveries of the 
MORLEY, JOHN English Nation 
The Life of William Ewart Gladstone 
made by sea or over-land to the remote and farthest distant 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- Suarterst the earth at any time within the compasse of these 
tions. In three volames. Demy 8vo, cloth, $10.50 net. 600 yeeres. 


To be completed in 12 volumes. Illustrations and Maps, 
ROBERT MORRIS Vols. [andIIf ready. Each 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 


(Orders received for complete sets only.) 
Patriot and Financier , , 
MBy Evitis Paxson OBERHOLTZER, Ph.D. With Portraits me 
and other Tilustrations. 7+372 p. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. Ho WE, Mt. A. DeWOLFE 
Boston : The Place aad the People 


Miscellaneous Illustrated by Louis A. HOLMAN. 154897 p. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


BROWN, WILLIAM GARROTT JOHNSON, CLIFTON 
The Foe of Compromise and Other The Land of Heather 
Essays Illustrated by the Author. 10+258 pages. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


225 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
. LONDON, JACK 
CLARK, T. [1. The People of the Abyss 
The Care of a House Illustrated from Photographs. 13+317 p. Cloth, $2.00 net 
A Volume of Suggestions to Householders, Housekeepers. 
Landlords, Tenants, Trastees and others, for the Economical PHILLPOTTS, EDEN 
and Efficient Care of Dwelling Houses. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 54283 p. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. My Devon Year 


. : With 38 Illustrations in tint. 84-229 p. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
- CURRY, S. S.; +29 p cloth, $2.00 


Vocal and Literary Interpretation of PRYOR, Mrs. ROGER A. 
the Bible The Mother of Washington aud her 


"Introduction b FRANCIS 1G. Fzapoy, D.D. Harvard Times. 
Univetaty. S0+55s p.. Sas, 00k, Chey ne. Freely illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 2.59 net. - 


HEPBURN, A. BARTON 
History of Coinage and Currency in Sociology 
the United States and the Perennial BOLEN, GEORGE L. 
Contest for Sound Money Getting a Living 


49 2 00 E 
Sr Gp. Wms, Hoth, BM ae Tue ProBLeM OF WEALTH AND POVERTY—OF PROFITS, 


Ww WaGeEs AND TRADE Unrontsm. By the Author of “Plain. 
JOHNSON, iLLIS FLETCHER Foots as to the Trusts and Tariff.” 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net, . 
A Century of Expansion 


With maps and index. 104316 p. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


PEABODY, FRANCIS GREENWOOD 
The Religion of an Educated Man Venn 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Maps and Many Illustrations. 


De FOREST and VEILLER 
The Tenement House Problem 


oth, $6.00 net. 


WELLTIIAN, FRANCIS L. RIIS, JACOB A. 
The Art of Cross-Examination Children of the Tenements 


w he Cross-Examination of Important Witnesses in With Illustrations by C. M. Reiyxa, and others. 84387 p. 
Cole eed Onsen. 283 p. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


pote! THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “322%.47°- 
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“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” 502%22%: 


John Presland. 
ConTEents.—Wh 


was a New Church inaugurated a 
ears ‘The Lord’s Second Co: 
_ Inspiration and Interpre 
ord of God.—The -Une God: How to understand the 
without dividing the = Bu 2 —Man a 
g ruined by Sin.—How did Lord Jesus 
rist save Man ?—The tion: Soon ond When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Jud ?—Heaver and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. *Send for Catalogue. 


Romeike’ ~ Press Cutting 


Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be * to-date.”” Every newspaper and odical of 
= de. 4 in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NBW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the ange fe of an address shouid be received one 

week before cha ‘ take effect ; the old as well as the 

new address sho’ given. 

Persons desiring tine return of their manueeri®. if not 

should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 

We rks however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
e ir return _ Authors should preserve a copy 








one year 








Hall School 


ine ws to Vassar, Well«s. 


raed 4 w grounds. Go'f, 
Sai ier, Wg, Me, Holyoke. Beau Hockey. 
Mrs. E P Underhti, M.A, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


— LAW SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


of 8.B. in 
ag: ond Soe 





niversity Hall, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


~ BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Kesort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms, etc., address 
N 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


The Shenandoah Valley 


offers unusual attractions. to the tourist. Its picturesque 
scenery is well known and its Natural Bridge and Luray 
Caverns are two of the world’s wonders. School books and 
magazine articles tell of them. But their satisfying beauty 
and awe inspiring wonder can only be appreciated by a 
visit. They are quickly and comfortably reached by 
through Pullman cars between the East and the South and 
all through tickets are good to stepoff at them. Address 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. at New York or Roanoke, Va. 
for descriptive matter and excursion rates. 











Fast Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 








TO THE 








MEDITERRANEAN and ORIENT 








BOSTON 
via AZORES *° 


tons 


Sailings as follows: ‘“‘Romanic”—Jan, 16, Feb. 27, April 9, 1904. 
“Canopic”’—Jan.30, Mar. 12,1904. Berthing lists now open. 


ae Feb. 13, Mar. 26, 1904. 
my Serv ices also from 


; manamee NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 


Send for sailing list showing ports of call of different steamers 


Be << REPUBLIC ”” 15,490 «« CANOPIC ” 13,000 «« ROMANIC ” 11,400 


tons 


* Republic "— 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
Full particulars and Rates on application 


WHITE STAR LINE 


1306 F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 805-307 
41 King St., E., Toronto. Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


77-81 STATE ST., BOSTON 


7 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guaranty Bldg., Minneapolis. 


9-11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 90-96 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


17 St. Sacrement St., Montreal 
21 Post St., San Francisco 
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FSTERBROOK'S 


JEFFERSON 
No. (743, 








A LARCE EASY 
WRITING PEN. 


i 5 other 
styles, 
including the celebrated 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago FALCON No. O48. 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 

and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and ASK YOUR STATIONER. 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 


veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them, the electric lighted Tue ESTERBROOK STEEL Pen Co, 


N orth ™ Western Werks, Comen, 9. J.: 96 John Gh, Mee ee 
limited | pATENTS 


leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. Atiantic Bidg.. Washi Washington.D.C. 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- ; a=. ee 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 


cars and day coaches. Other trains 

are equipped with Pullman drawing LEN IFECT 

room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 

caam ond tak chair cae: Cures all Throat Trouble 


Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full Removes Mucus from Throat. 
particulars on application. Used by Public Speakers. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. eee 2b ps 
LENIFECT COo., - ESSEX, CONN. 
nw89 Sample sent ter 25 eents. 


} 3 — api = e 7 
ST. DENIS] #:= 
e 3 Our Big Garden Book for 1904 contains ev- 
| = thing you see in flowers-and eat in v 


Hotel | Oe les. From it your seed selection will 


wae k and easy. 


Broadway — i" Street | DREER’S 
Huropean Plan | SEEDS 


bulbs and roots produce perfect, hardy plants, 
by d’hote Breakfast and | Dinner. and are always reliable. Bend 102, for postage) 
ooms from ofa Ts Day ‘be | and we will mail our Book and Frec t 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up- packages select Asters, Pinks, and fous 
one Convenient 4 Location, Zostetal Appointment, Pew H HENRY A. DREER, 

le Charges, Courteous ndance and Cuisine 0: - 

ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 714 Chestnut St.,, Philadelphia. 
have secured and retain for it ¢ it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. oat Bend for bookie 


guaranteed. Send for booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


We - S 








- - Elgin, Ill. 





Sufferers from a 


r 
Bright’s Disease 
x Diabetes 


ean have te 


ig, indisputable 


root that we have remedies which 


CURE 


liseases Del 


re Fr ee eT 


Remington 
Typewriters 


iy lessens . the 
eovery, and as you can 
conutirm the f h of this assertion, 

hy not the effort whieh means 

look durable 
and are as 
durable as 


they look. 





Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, 














THE TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 27 W. 24th St., 


SLITE 12, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A TypicAL DISPLAY 







Ingersoll Watches,are made by the million; they 
are made entirely by machinery; they afe all exactly 
alike, and all exactly right. ‘ 

All that is, at first thought, marvelous concerning 
them is explained in the, foregoing. 
Their wonderful accuracy and their 
low price ($1.00 to $2.00) follow as a 
result of a steady output of over 6,000 
watches a day. 

Progressive merchants display 
them in their windows.— Men of 
all callings who appreciate 
promptness carry them. 

NEAT IN 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. 
Sold by 50,000 dealers, or post- 


Ask for an ING ERSOLL,— 


0 




















APPEARANCE. 








paid by us. 







Name on the Dial. 





| Robt.H.Inzersoll « Bro. Dept.(2J. St Maiden Lane N.Y. 











SHOPPING 


Save Time and Worry. 


Special January Sales 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Church 
Building Society will be held in the United Charities Build- 
ing, 105 it Twenty-Second Street, New York, on Thursday, 
January 14th, at 3:30 P. M., at which time the Annual Re- 
ports will be presented, officers elected, and other business 
transacted. The attendance of Life Members and Annual 
Members is especially requested. 


READING NOTICES 
FPLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 


—" Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ‘Phone, 2142 Madison’ 
— v. 














SOHMER PIANOS. 

Any one who is contemplating the purchase of a first 
class piano will do well to carefully consider the merits of 
the Sohmer. Sohmer pianos are warmly endorsed by lead- 
ing musicians everywhere. Every purchaser of the Sohmer 
piano receives a written guarantee that if the instrument, is 
not as represented and does not give entire satisfaction, it 
may be returned to the makers and the purchase money 
will be refunded. The fact that Sohmer & Co., have never 
been asked to take back a piano is the highest testimonial 
that can be offered. The only New York Salesroom for 
Sohmer pianos is in the Sohmer Building, 170 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





Satistaction Guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS AND FURNISHINGS. 


in Sewed Underwear and Housekeeping 
Linens. 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., DETROIT, MICH 


jJanuary dividends. 


BY MAIL. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 










Reduced Prices. 








JANUARY INVESTMENTS. 

The attention of our readers is called to a list of guaran 
teed stocks, exempt from tax, offered for sale A. M 
Kidder & Co., bankers, 18 Wall Street, this city. st 
offers an attractive opportunity for the investment 0! 
















SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Benefici 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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It knows no class distinction. 
The rich find it most satisfactory, 
The poor the most economical. 


99%, Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Year at Home and Abroad 


For a large majority of the 
American people the prosper- 
ity that attracted the attention 
of the world in 1902 was prolonged 
throughout the past year. Abundant 
crops, a full Treasury at Washington, a 
currency standard no longer menaced, a 
great volume of foreign trade, and un- 
precedented activity in domestic manu- 
factures and transportation were the 
chief supports and proofs of this pros- 
perity. In the closing months of the 
year, however, the effect of a long and 
continuous decline of share values in the 


National 
Affairs 


Exchange markets began to be felt in 
some important industries and by capital- 
ists of the middle class in many parts of 
the country. This decline and the un- 
wise action of labor unions (notably in 
the building trades) have caused a re- 
duction of output and wages in the iron 


industry, together with retrenchment 
elsewhere.—In the field of politics there 
has been no event that marks a revolu- 
tionary change in the situation. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the candidate of a vast ma- 
jority of Republicans for the Presidency. 
Owing to his action concerning the An- 
thacite Coal strike and the combination 
of railroads in the Northwest, he is not 
acceptable to certain powerful capitalists. 
It is asserted, apparently on good author- 
ity, that he recently declined an offer of 
their support, conditioned upon plédges 
which he was asked to give. Senator 
Hanna has repeatedly said that he is not 
a candidate, but he will retire from the 
National Committee. A contest between 
Governor Odell and Senator Platt for 
power in New York causes some anxiety 
in Republican councils. On the other 
side, the definite and apparently final re- 
fusal of Mr. Cleveland to be a candidate 


for the nomination has given much 
prominence to Alton B. Parker, Chief 
Judge of the Néw York Court of Ap- 
peals, altho he has made no effort for his 
own political preferment. His most for- 
midable competitor is Senator Gorman. 
Throughout the year Mr. Bryan has pub- 
licly attacked and denounced nearly all 
of the Democrats who have been men- 
tioned in connection with the office.— 
The political event of the first half of the 
year was Mr. Roosevelt’s long tour, in 
the course of which he passed through 
22 States and 2 Territories, made 265 
speeches, attended innumerable recep- 
tions and laid no end of corner-stones. 
No more enthusiastic reception had ever 
been given to a President. Congress had 
very recently enacted the new laws con- 
cerning Trusts. These laws, which he 
had suggested, were among the subjects 
of his addresses. He spoke forcibly of 
the Monroe Doctrine; defended the pro- 
tective policy, saying that Trusts could 
not be reached and restrained by tariff 
revision; defended the army against the 
criticism of certain Anti-Imperialists ; 
gave sound advice to employers and em- 
ployees, commending the award of the 
Coal Strike Commission, announced a 
few weeks earlier; deprecated class en- 
mity, and discussed many other topics. 
On the Pacific Coast, which he was visit- 
ing for the first time, he predicted the 
domination of the Pacific Ocean by the 
United States, and argued for the con- 
struction of a strong navy. In the seclu- 
sion of Yellowstone Park he rested for 
two weeks, studying the ways of wild 
animals, in company with John Bur- 
roughs. At the dedication of the St. 
Louis Exposition buildings the orations 
were delivered by President Roosevelt 
I 
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and Ex-President Cleveland. After 66 
_ days of strenuous traveling and speak- 

ing, the President returned to Washing- 
ton in good spirits and excellent health. 
—In the course of this tour the question 
arose whether the approaching Repub- 
lican convention in Ohio should call for 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. 
Mr. Hanna thought it should not, but the 
President (then in Walla Walla) tele- 
graphed to him that he desired this 
recommendation. The Senator yielded, 
and the indorsement was placed in the 
platform.—In November the State elec- 
tions showed that the Republican party’s 
strength had not been diminished. The 
overwhelming defeat of Tom L. Johnson 
(candidate for Governor) in Ohio was 
regarded as unfavorable to Mr. Bryan 
and his supporters in the Democratic 
party. It was also distinctly a triumph 
for Senator Hanna, who was at once 
urged by his friends, but in vain, to be- 
come a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination.—In Rhode Island Governor 
Garvin, a Democrat, widely known be- 
cause Of his public denunciation of 
bribery at the polls in that State, was re- 
elected, as were also the labor union 
Mayors of San Francisco, Bridgeport 
and Ansonia. The Socialist vote in Mas- 
sachusetts was reduced by one-quarter, 
and the Socialist party lost two of its 
three members of the Legislature. Great 
interest in the New York municipal elec- 
tion was expressed throughout the coun- 
try. There was much surprise when it 
was known that the Reform party and its 
Mayor, Mr. Low, had been defeated by 
Tammany, whose successful candidate, 
Congressman George B. McClellan, took 
the office at the beginning of the new 
year.—Owing to changes which took 
place in the early part of 1903 the Senate 
is now composed of 57 Republicans and 
33 Democrats. Among the new Senators 
is Reed Smoot, an Apostle of the Mor- 
mon Church, and an attempt to unseat 
him is soon to be made. The old con- 
troversy over Mr. Addicks having been 
renewed in Delaware, he withdrew tem- 
porarily, and the two factions of the party 
reached an agreement, electing his polit- 
ical manager, Mr. Allee, for the long 
term, and Dr. Ball, an opponent of Ad- 
dicks, for the short one. Mr. Gorman 
entered the Senate again and was 


promptly made chairman of the BDemo- 
cratic caucus.—At the beginning of the 
year it was arranged by treaty with Great 
Britain that the controversy with Canada 
over the Alaskan boundary should be re- 
ferred to an evenly divided Commission 
of six persons. The members for the 
United States were Secretary Root, 
Senator Lodge and Ex-Senator Turner. 
On the other side were two representa- 
tives of Canada and Lord Alverstone, the 
Chief Justice of England. The Commis- 
sion sat in London, where, by the vote 
of Lord Alverstone, in October, a de- 
cision was made that virtually sustained 
all the claims of the United States, altho 
an unimportant concession was made 
with respect to the Portland Channel. 
The two Canadian Commmissioners re- 
fused to sign the report, and the decision 
caused much dissatisfaction in Canada, 
where it is now proposed that the mother 
country shall be asked to grant to the 
Dominion larger powers of self-govern- 
ment and the right to deal with such 
questions by means of its own agents. 


5 


Three bills relating 


Legislation—Postal 


cedatiiin: Desi to Trusts were 


passed in February 
—one to expedite trials and decisions, 
one providing for publicity with re- 
spect to corporations by means of re- 
ports to the Bureau of Corporations, 
and the Elkins bill against railroad 
freight rebates. The more severe bill 
suggested by Mr. Knox and passed by 
the Nouns was laid aside in the Senate. 
Other important legislation included 
the General Staff and Militia bills, 
mainly the fruit of Secretary Root’s la- 
bors, and an appropriation for five bat- 
tle ships. Owing to the coal strike, the 
duties on coal were removed for one 
year. At a special session of the Sen- 
ate, in March, the Canal treaty with 
Colombia, and the treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba, were ratified ; but the pass- 
age of a bill by both Houses was re- 
quired to make the latter effective. 
Therefore the new Congress was as- 
sembled in extra session on November 
goth. The required bill was promptly 
passed in the House, but not until De- 
cember 16th did it become a law by the 
action of the Senate and the signature 





THE YEAR 


of the President. Mr. Cannon, of Illi- 
nois, was elected Speaker of the House. 
—Frauds and maladministration in the 
postal service were subjects of investi- 
gation throughout the year, the chief 
results being the removal of thirteen 
bureau officers, the resignation of four, 
and forty-seven indictments involving 
thirty-one persons. Among the in- 
dicted were James N. Tyner, Assistant 
Attorney-General for the Department, 
ex-Congressman Driggs and State Sen- 
ator Green, of New York. As a rule, 
the frauds were committed by corrupt 
agreements relating to the purchase of 
supplies. Machen, Beavers and other 
prominent bureau officers appear to 
have demanded tribute from all con- 
tractors. The law office, it is charged, 
was corruptly in league with fraudulent 
concerns that desired to use the mails. 
Charles J. Bonaparte and Holmes Con- 
rad were employed to conduct the 
prosecutions. The investigation, which 
was made by Fourth Assistant Bristow, 
was suggested in part by the charges 
of Seymour S. Tulloch, but these re- 
lated chiefly to maladministration un- 
der First Assistant Perry S. Heath, who 
retired some time ago. They were also 
to the discredit of Postmaster-General 
Smith, and they have been confirmed 
by the Civil Service Commission and 
by Messrs. Bonaparte and Conrad. If 
Mr. Heath violated the law, he is pro- 
tected by the statute of limitations. 
Thus far, having the friendly support 
of Senator Hanna, he has persisted in 
retaining the office of Secretary of the 
Republican National Committee, altho 
Mr. Roosevelt would be glad to have 
him resign.—Extensive frauds in the 
public land service, and irregularities in 
the disposition of Indian lands under 
the Dawes Commission, were also un- 
covered. Several officers of the public 
land service were indicted, and with 
them John A. Benson, a millionaire 
land speculator. ; 
In the record of the year 
for America there has 
been no event more im- 
portant than the secession of Panama. 
Our canal treaty with Colombia was 
ratified at Washington in March; at 
Bogota, in August, it was rejected or 
disapproved by unanimous vote, to the 


Panama and 
the Canal 


AT HOME AND 


ABROAD 3 


great disappointment of the Isthmus 
State. Official papers warrant the con- 
clusion that Colombia sought to defer - 
action for a year in order that she might 
by forfeiture reclaim the Canal Com- 
pany’s franchise, take its property and 
then demand for herself the $40,000,000 
which the company was to receive from 
our Government. Among those who 
publicly warned President Marroquin 
in July that failure to ratify the treaty 
would be followed by the secession and 
independence of Panama under our 
protection was M. Bunau-Varilla, now 
the Panama Minister at Washington. 
The independence of the Isthmus was 
declared on November 3d, the railway 
terminal at Colon was protected by our 
marines; 450 Colombian soldiers were 
induced to sail for home; several of our 
war ships were ordered to the Isthmian 
ports, with instructions to prevent in- 
vasion, under the treaty of 1846. M. 
Bunau-Varilla was appointed Minister 
on the 7th, and on the 13th we formally 
recognized the new republic. Recog- 
nition has since been given by all the 
great Powers of Europe and by several 
countries of South America, where Co- 
lombia finds no sympathy. A new 
Canal treaty was at once negotiated 
with M. Bunau-Varilla, and it was rati- 
fied in Panama on December 2d. It 
will be ratified at Washington, but only 
after a long debate, owing to the hos- 
tile attitude of Mr. Hoar and some of 
the Democratic Senators, who assert 
that our Government’s course has been ~ 
dishonorable or unlawful. The cur- 
rent history of the affair has been pub- 
lished in our recent issues. Our Gov- 
ernment’s policy was explained and de- 
fended in the President’s annual mes- 
sage. Colombia, apparently awaiting 
the result of the hopeless mission of 
General Reyes (now in Washington), 
has not yet sought to invade the Is- 
thmus, which is guarded by our ma- 
rines and ships. In the new treaty the 
United States promises to maintain the 
independence of the republic. 


The new Pacific cable was 
opened for.use from San 
Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands on 
January Ist, and to Manila on the even- 
ing of July 4th, when the President sent 
a message of congratulation to Governor 
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Taft and received an answer in 29 min- 
utes.—In the Philippines the most im- 
portant events of the year are of a re- 
cent date—the purchase of the friars’ 
lands, in December, for $7,239,784, and 
the brief war in Jolo, a few weeks earlier. 
Ladrones were very active in Luzon dur- 
ing the first half of the year, and there 
were many engagements between them 
and the constabulary. The islands were 
suffering from currency fluctuations and 
the ravages of cholera, rinderpest and lo- 
custs. Therefore Congress appropriated 
$3,000,000 for their relief. By a law 
passed at the beginning of March the 
gold standard was established. Before 
the end of September the ladrones had 
been subdued. In April Captain Per- 
shing set out to reduce the hostile Moros 
around Lake Lanao, in Mindanao, and 
hundreds of them were killed in their 
forts on the shore of the lake before the 
rulers of these people decided to submit. 
General Leonard Wood, who had been 
made Governor of the Moro Province, 
found it necessary, in November, to at- 
tack the Moros on the island of Jolo, 
where they had besieged the small Amer- 
ican garrison, having been offended by a 
new law against slave hunting and by the 
burial of pigs with the dead bodies of 
fanatics who had murdered American 
soldiers. The war was a short one; 
nearly 400° Moros were killed, and the 
survivors either surrendered or fled to 
the swamps. As the Sultan was impli- 
cated, our treaty with the Moros may 
*now be abrogated—The Rev. J. J. 
Harty, of St. Louis, has been made Arch- 
bishop of Manila, and three new Catholic 
Bishops have been appointed from the 
States. The new Chief Justice, John T. 
McDonough, is also a Catholic. He was 
Secretary of State in New York when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Governor.—The 
Commission’s project for an opium mo- 
nopoly, to be given to the highest bidder, 
under certain restrictions, has been laid 
aside, owing to opposition in the States. 
—At the beginning of the year Governor 
Taft declined an appointment to the 
United States Supreme Court, believing 
that he ought to remain at Manila. This 
was also the belief of the Filipinos. In 
December, however, he gave up his office 
and left the islands, to become Secretary 
of War, owing to the approaching retire- 


ment of Secretary Root.—Porto Rico 
still suffers from the loss of its old mar- 
kets for coffee. During the year order 
has easily been preserved by the native 
constabulary. In August there were pa- 
rades of workingmen in San Juan, under 
black flags and with the American flag 
draped in mourning. Many arrests were 
made. A conflict between the local au- 
thorities and Attorney-General Knox 
concerning army and navy officers in- 
dicted for smuggling goods from St. 
Thomas has caused some dissatisfaction. 
Indictments were repeatedly found, but 
instructions from Washington required 
them to be dismissed. Among those who 
were thus accused were the commander 
of the naval station and the Collector of 
the port of San Juan, Alonzo Cruzen, 
who recently resigned. Capitalists from 
Philadelphia have undertaken to con- 
struct an electric railroad across the 
island, from San Juan to Ponce.—The 
record of the year in Cuba has been un- 
eventful. A loan of $35,000,000 for the 
payment of soldiers’ claims has been au- 
thorized, but not yet negotiated. The 
army list of 53,000 names calls for about 
$45,000,000. After long delay the treaty 
of reciprocity with the States went into 
effect on December 27th. Our Govern- 
ment has acquired a site for a naval sta- 
tion at Guantanamo Bay, where, in a 
tract of 30 square miles offering great 
advantages a naval base of much im- 
portance will be established. There will 
be another station * Bahia Honda. 


The great and menacing con- 
troversy at the anthracite coal 
mines was settled for three 
years in March by the decision of the 
Commission, granting a wage increase 
of 10 per cent. (going back to Novem- 
ber), with provision for further in- 
crease depending upon the price of 
coal, and for a permanent Board of 
Conciliation. Discrimination against 
non-union men was forbidden. In New 
York the building industry was para- 
lyzed by another great controversy. 
For months 125,000 workmen were 
idle; work upon $90,000,000 worth of 
buildings was suspended, and $35,000,- 
000 in wages was lost. All this was 
due chiefly to the influence of dishon- 
est walking delegates, three of whom 
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were convicted and sent to prison for 
extortion. Other prominent events in 
the labor record were the bitterly con- 
tested railway strikes in Waterbury, 
Bridgeport and Richmond; the strikes 
at the mines in Colorado, where all the 
State’s militia were in the field for 
weeks; the signal defeat of the Social- 
ists in the Federation convention, and 
the reinstatement of Miller in the Gov- 
ernment bindery by the President after 
expulsion from his union had caused 
his dismissal—lIn February the deci- 
sion against the Beef Trust was an- 
nounced ; in April was made known the 
important decision against the North- 
ern Securities railway merger.—Heavy 
rains, following a series of tornadoes, at 
the end of May caused destructive 
floods at Topeka, Kansas City and St. 
Louis, where 150 lives were lost and 
45,000 persons were for a time home- 
less. At the same time the dry forests 
in the East were burning, and on June 
4th the streets of New York were full 
of smoke. In June sudden floods from 
the hills killed 200 persons at Heppner, 
Ore., and 80 near Spartanburg; S. C. 
—Vermont and New Hampshire, after 
a century of prohibition, turned to li- 
cense and local option.—The worst of 
the year’s railway collisions took place 
near Westfield, N. J. (23 lives lost), in 
Arizona (35 lives) and near Connells- 
ville, Pa., on December 23d, where 68 
passengers perished. But these calam- 
ities were far surpassed by the appal- 
ling fire in the Iroquois Theater, at Chi- 
cago, on the afternoon of December 
30th, where, at a holiday matinee, 587 
persons, many of them children, were 
killed in a few minutes. 
, s 

Aside from the Panama situa- 
tion and the revolutions in 
Santo Domingo and Honduras, 
in which no special principles were in- 
volved, the trouble between the Allied 
Powers and Venezuela, which has re- 
sulted in a trial at The Hague Court, is 
the one important thing affecting the in- 
terests of Latin America. Indeed, the 
taking to The Hague Court of a case in 
which practically all the nations of the 
world are interested was perhaps the 
most important thing that has happened 
this year in international affairs. Altho 
Venezuela was blockaded by Italy, Eng- 


Latin 
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land and Germany over a year ago, still 
the principal negotiations which brought 
the case to The Hague took place in 
Washington last January and February 
between Mr. Bowen, in behalf of Vene- 
zuela, and the representatives of the Al- 
lies, altho the Allies tried in every way 
to take the case over Mr. Bowen’s head 
and to avoid going to The Hague Court. 
It is generally conceded that Minister 
Bowen planned his case with such fore- 
sight that he won a diplomatic triumph 
for Venezuela and obtained for her much 
more than could have been expected. 
The Allies only went to The Hague with 
much reluctance, where the case was ar- 
gued as to whether they should obtain 
preferential treatment in the payment of 
their claims over the Peace Powers who 
had not tried to obtain their money at the 
cannon’s mouth. The trial is now ended, 
but the court is not expected to render 
its decision until February. No matter 
how the case is decided, the court has 
now been recognized by all the nations of 
the world, and its permanent establish- 
ment seems now to be a matter of no 
question. 
a 
In England Mr. 


Mr. Chamberlain Chamberlain is play- 


ing a star part in the drama of politics, 
and events can be most easily consid- 
ered in connection with his dominant 
personality, which exerts a powerful in- 
fluence over all persons, friendly or 
inimical, with whom he comes in con- 


tact. It might be supposed that he, 
more than any other man, would be a 
persona non grata as an envoy to South 
Africa, for on him rested, justly or un- 
justly, a large part of the blame for 
the war, which was so disastrous to the 
Boers and which inflicted almost equal 
injury, tho not so fatal, upon the Eng- 
lish people. Yet there seems to be no 
question but that his visit to South 
Africa, where he met the most irrecon- 
cilable of Boer leaders in open debate, 
did much to heal the wounds of war, 
and to inspire all factions with a greater 
sense of their community of interests. 
Returning home, as he says, tho in 
other words than these, with his 
thoughts fixed on the affairs of the em- 
pire, he was pained to find that the 
people of the island were still discuss- 
ing the same parochial problems as 
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when he left. Among these petty is- 
sues, which he dismissed so easily from 
his mind, were the scandalous disclos- 
ures of mismanagement and _ ineffi- 
ciency in the conduct of the late war 
as proved by the report of the investi- 
gating commission, and the new Edu- 
cation act, which, as it increased the 
influence of the established church in 
the management of schools supported 
by public money, had produced on the 
part of the Nonconformists what was 
practically a revolt against the Govern- 
ment, tho carried on by the weapons 
of “ passive resistance.” Still, he did 
succeed in throwing into the back- 
ground these not unimportant issues by 
boldly proposing the practical aban- 
donment of the policy of free trade un- 
der which Great Britain had prospered 
and progressed for fifty years, and 
which had become an unquestionable 
dogma in the popular mind. He would 
have duties put upon certain articles 
with the double object of using these 
as weapons to force down the tariff 
walls of other nations, and by means of 
preferential duties draw the colonies 
closer in trade relations to the mother 
country. In his leaving the Cabinet 
and entering upon a campaign in an 
unpopular cause, he resembles Glad- 
stone in his sudden espousal of the 
cause of Ireland’s crusade for “ home 
rule.” As in 1886 party lines between 
Liberal and Conservative disappeared, 
and voters became “Gladstone” or 
“ Anti-Gladstone,” by which readjust- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain became allied 
with the Conservatives, so now in 
doubtful precincts candidates are sup- 
ported because of their position in re- 
gard to the proposed fiscal policy with- 
out regard to their. party affiliations. 
This new issue is raised just as the for- 
mer one disappears, for the Irish ques- 
tion, altho not settled, for the National- 
ists have not renounced their aspira- 


tions for Home Rule, has ceased to be. 


a burning one, since the economic fac- 
tor has been removed from it by the ap- 
propriation by the Government of some 
$100,000,000 to make up the difference 
between what the landlords were will- 
ing to sell for and the tenants were to 
pay for their land. Unlike Gladstone, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s party did not go out 
of power with him, for Mr. Balfour, by 


some adroit management which has 
drawn down on him severe criticism, 
only partially assumed responsibility 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas, and so, if 
he can avoid for a few months any diffi- 
cult questions, will hold the reins of 
power until “the campaign of educa- 
tion ” is further advanced. 


& 


The theory, often heard, that 
the sobering effect of re- 
sponsbility is sufficient to 
convert into practical and constructive 
statesmen those who, before they came 
into power, aroused popular distrust on 
account of the impractibility of their 
schemes and the violence of their lan- 
guage is to a great extent confirmed by 
present conditions in Europe. In Ger- 
many the Social Democratic party, as it 
steadily increases in numbers, is becoming 
less completely centered in the future and 
takes a more active part in present-day 
politics, altho not relinquishing its ideals 
of an order of society very different from 
the present régime. The Social Demo- 
crats cast 2,900,000 votes in the last elec- 
tion—nearly double the number of the 
next strongest party, and while in the 
Reichstag they maintain ar almost 
purely critical standpoint, they are able 
to exert a strong influence on the 
Government against militarism, high 
tariff and the foreign policy. In 
France the Socialists, as they have come 
into power, have become opportunists, 
and such men as M. Jaures, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, and M. 
Combes, premier, are able to hold in 
check the violence of the irreconcilable 
of their party, while they hold a large 
and very heterogeneous majority steadily 
to their anti-clerical and anti-military pol- 
icy. The law for the expulsion of un- 
authorized religious associations, whether 
engaged in the education of the young 
or in the manufacture of Chartreuse 
liqueur, has been carried out with much 
severity, and now a new act has been in- 
troduced which will result in the com- 
plete secularization of afl the schools on 
the ground that the Government has not 
only the right to regulate instruction but 
also to forbid the teaching of doctrines 
inimical to republican principles. From 
an American standpoint these measures 
seem an altogether unwarrantable inter- 
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ference with the liberty of instruction, 
but it is probable that they are merely 
steps toward the abrogation of the “ Con- 
cordat,’ by which Napoleon bound 
Church and State together. The appeal 
»f the twice condemned and pardoned 
Dreyfus for a revision of his case has 
been granted, and the new evidence in 
the form of the forgery of documents 
on which the courts-martial rendered 
their decision is expected to result in his 
clearance and reinstatement in the army. 
—In Italy the reforms in the judiciary 
and economyin government have led to a 
greater degree of prosperity than was be- 
lieved possible a few years ago, and acute 
distress, except in the extreme south, is 
alleviated. The administration, now in 
the hands of the Socialists and Liberals, 
proposes to cut down the interest on the 
public debt and nationalize the railroads. 


a 


¢ Just as in the indus- 

trial world there are 

two opposing forces 
at work, one tending toward the develop- 
ment of minor, local and household in- 
dustries, and the other toward their con- 
solidation in the factory and the trust, 
so in the realm of politics, the movements 
for intensification of the patriotism and 
race pride of small peoples come in con- 
flict with the tendency toward imperial- 
ism or by whatever name may be called 
the formation of a unit nation out of 
heterogeneous groups. For many years 
the centrifugal impulse has been strong- 
est all over the world, arousing national 
aspirations on the part of minor races 
and the revival and cultivation of almost 
forgotten dialects, such as the Provengal 
in France and Gaelic in Ireland, but dur- 
ing the past year the contrary force has 
prevailed, and the small peoples have 
suffered—In Russia the suppression of 
the Finns, Poles, Armenians and Jews 
has been carried on with great severity. 
Without regard to his pledge as Grand 
Duke of Finland to maintain the ancient 
liberties and constitutional rights of the 
country, the Czar has practically con- 
verted it into a Russian province, ruled 
by a Russian Governor, to whom has 
been given almost despotic power of re- 
moval from office and exile of any who 
oppose him. The country has lost many 


The Suppression o 
Small Peoples 


of its foremost statesmen, authors, edu- 
cators and clergymen, and its young men 
are seeking refuge in other lands rather 
than submit to service under Russian 
officers in Asiatic wars. The funds of 
the Armenian Church have been con- 
fiscated by the Government and the peo- 
ple kept in subjection by the exercise of 
martial law. The Jews have been re- 
stricted and harried in many parts of 
the Empire, and at Kishineff in Bessa- 
rabia an awful massacre took place with- 
out interference on the part of the au- 
thorities, and the special judicial com- 
mission appointed to try the rioters in- 
flicted only slight penalties on a few of 
them, and has made no reparation for the 
immense destruction of property. The 
Zionist movement, for the establishment 
of an independent Jewish nation in Pal- 
estine, has been put under the ban of the 
Russian Government. The committees 
representing the provincial assemblies, 
who, on the invitation of Minister Witte, 
petitioned for a greater degree of local 
self-government, were met with refusal 
and punishment by Plehve, whose re- 
strictionary and military policy seems 
now to have replaced the plans for peace 
and internal development carried on by 
Witte. Thé money accumulated by the 
latter through nationalized industries is 
apparently to be spent in war, and his 
Siberian railroad used to transport troops 
instead of colonists. M. Plehve, in his 
effort to suppress the nationalistic spirit 
in Poland, went so far as to insist that 
Polish Catholics should be allowed to 
worship and preach only in the Russian 
language. That portion of the dismem- 
bered kingdom which is under Prussian 
control fares little better, for great ef- 
forts have been made to root out the 
Polish language as a medium of secular 
and religious instruction. The Hunga- 
rians, while successful in-promoting their 
own national interests, have been re- 
lentless in suppressing those of the Slavs 
of Croatia, who resent the dominance of 
the Magyars as the Magyars do that of 
the Germans.—The rising in Macedonia 
resulted in nothing save the devastation 
of the country, the massacre of its in- 
habitants and the destruction of towns, 
bridges and railroads by the equal bar- 
barity of the revolutionists and Turkish 
soldiery. 
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In the religious world 
we notice the steady 
progress of missions in 
non-Christian lands. The decennial 
census in India reports that while Hin- 
duism shows a relative decrease, and 
Mohammedanism a very small in- 
crease, the increase in the ratio of na- 
tive Christians, and especially of Prot- 
estants, has been very large. In China 
the mission work interrupted by the 
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Boxer troubles has been restored on a’ 


larger scale and with increased success. 
—The coming together of denomina- 
tions is a marked feature the world 
over. In this country the Congrega- 
tionalists, the United Brethren and the 
Methodist Protestants have arranged 
a plan of union, and other unions have 
been hopefully inaugurated. In Aus- 
tralia, Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians have such a union 
well under way, thus breaking across 
what has seemed a closed wall of po- 
lity. Wherever unions have been made, 
as in Japan, Canada and England, there 
is no complaint of the result—The 
death of Pope Leo XIII and the suc- 
cession of Pius X has been one of the 
most important events in the ecclesias- 
tical history of the year. There has 
been a universal expression of esteem 
for the late Pontiff, and an expression 
of hopeful respect for his successor. It 
is too early to judge what his policy 
will be, but it is expected that there will 
be a gradual relaxing of the bitterness 
which has existed between the Papal 
power and the Italian monarchy. But 
perhaps more important is the antici- 
pated effect on the relations between 
the Vatican and the French Govern- 
ment. Leo had a very patient affection 
for France, and urged his spiritual sub- 
jects to make terms with the Republic. 
This they were slow to do, and the re- 
sult is seen in the legislation which is 


shutting up the schools maintained by | 


the orders and the expulsion of many 
of them from the country. The French 
Republic regards the Church as its 
greatest enemy at home and its great- 
est friend in the colonial world. Pius 
X has as yet shown no relaxation of 
the rule forbidding good Catholics to 
take part in Italian politics, and in 
France he has as yet given no indica- 
tion of his policy—Theological con- 


flict has been especially active in Ger- 
many, originating in the two lectures 
by Professor Delitzsch on “ Babel and 
Bible,” given before the Emperor. It 
was especially offensive to many read- 
ers that he claimed that the Mosaic in- 
stitutions and religious ideas had their 
origin in Babylonia rather than in reve- 
lations, and a multitude of pamphlets, 
ignorant and learned, followed, as well 
as a further defense of his views by 
Professor Delitzsch ; but the discussion 
has not raised much of a disturbance in 
other countries. For England and 
America of really more interest has 
been the completion of Professor 
Cheyne’s “Encyclopedia Biblica,” 
which practically rejects all supernatu- 
ralism in the New Testament, as well 
as the Old, thus familiarizing the Eng- 
lish reader with the extremest radical 
views of German Rationalists. The 
milder higher criticism of Hastings’s 
“ Bible Dictionary ” has hardly raised 
any outcry. In this country, while 
sporadic attacks have been occasionally 
made on the liberal utterances of such 
men as Dr. Rainsford and Professor 
Bowne, they have attracted little se- 
ricus attention—The disturbances in 
Macedonia are political as well as re- 
ligious, but in the Caucasus the perse- 
cution of the Armenians by the Russian 
Government, in seizing their ecclesias- 
tical property and assuming control of 
their schools, illustrates the intolerance 
of Russian government and gives rise 
to disturbances that threaten social dis- 
order.—In the Philippines the Aglipay 
schism from the Roman Catholic 
Church has grown to surprising dimen- 
sions, and it is now uncertain whether 
the new American bishops will be able 
to suppress it. They have with them 
the strength of the old Church, with its 
rightful claims, and they have much 
greater skill and wisdom, but the senti- 
ment of the people has been with the 
native clergy, who have so largely 
joined the new body. Already the 
right of the Aglipay priests to the local 
churches is coming before the courts. 
The sale of the friars’ lands to the United 
States Government, and their partition 
among the people, with the removal of 
the friars, will help the American bish- 
ops in their contention with the party 
of Archbishop Aglipay. 
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{Sir F. W. Holder has had a most distinguished official career. 


He was twice 


Premier of South Australia and is now Speaker of the House of Representatives in the 


first Federal Parliament. 


He has been a member of the South Australian Government 


for over ten years, and was a member of the Convention which framed the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth. At the opening of the first Parliament he was unanimously 
elected Speaker, and at its close was highly complimented on the great ability and un- 
deviating impartiality with which he had discharged the onerous duties of that singu- 


larly difficult position.—Ep1TorR.] 


HE Australian Commonwealth is 
completing the third year of its 
history. Its first Parliament has 

been dissolved. The electoral cam- 
paign for a new House of Represent- 
atives and half of the Senate is in full 
swing. In hundreds of public meet- 
ings, from Perth to Brisbane, and from 
Hobart to the Gulf of Carpentaria, the 
policy of the Government and the acts 
of the legislature are being reviewed. 
The time is opportune for complying 
with a request that has been made to 
me, to give the readers of THe INDE- 
PENDENT some account of the present 


situation and how it has developed. 
The political atmosphere*'bf Aus- 
tralia is highly electric, for the contest 
is keen, and because of the liberal fran- 
chise all the men and women are en- 


titled to take part in it. Members of 
the Opposition are fiercely attacking 
the policy and administration of the 
Government, while the Ministry and its 
supporters are equally vehement and 
energetic in defense. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not the easiest thing 
in the world for one who is in the thick 
of the fight to adopt a strictly judicial 
and impartial attitude, but it is evident 
that in a general survey the coloring 
of partisanship should be eliminated as 
thoroughly as possible. 

It is undeniable that, taking Aus- 
tralia as a whole, there is a prevailing 
sensation of disappointment with the 
results of Federation thus far, and that 
the Commonwealth idea is not nearly 
so popular now as it was three years 
ago. This acknowledgment of one of 
the most remarkable and unexpected of 
outstanding facts is not to be taken as 
an indorsement of the feeling. The 
questions as to its cause or causes, how 


far it is justifiable, in what measure it 
is unreasonable, and the extent to 
which it is likely to be permanent, are 
exceedingly interesting, and the trust- 
worthiness of any forecast must largely 
depend on the correctness of the an- 
swers that are obtained thereto. It 
would be grossly unfair to interpret a 
sense of dissatisfaction that may be 
only a passing phase of public senti- 
ment as an evidence that the Common- 
wealth is a failure. 
To begin with, as it is easy to be wise 
after the fact, the conclusion is reached 
without difficulty that a considerable 
reaction was inevitable. The later 
preparatory stages and the introduc- 
tion of the new order of things were 
accompanied by accessories that were 
calculated to fan enthusiasm to its 
whitest glow. When the Common- 
wealth bill was submitted by referen- 
dum to the electors public attention 
was perforce directed to the advantages 
of the measure, and probably exagger- 
ated ideas were the result. Events in 
South Africa tended to stimulate the 
Imperial sentiment and encourage am- 
bition for nationhood. The inaugural 
ceremonies were conducted amid a 
blaze of splendid magnificence, and in- 
cidentally the coinciding of the birth of ° 
the nation with the dawn of the new 
century tended to further exaltation of 
feeling. The death of Queen Victoria, 
the accession of King Edward, the elec- 
tion of the Parliament, kept up the ex- 
citement. Then came the opening of 
the Parliament by royalty in person 
and the visits of the Duke and Duchess 
of York to the capitals of all the States, 
signalized in each instance by a round 
of festivities. Thus for several months 
the public mind continued in a state of 
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effervescence, and subsequent proceed- 
ings seemed to be stale, flat and hum- 
drum, producing a sensation as of hopes 
disappointed and expectations unful- 
filled. 

Next to this may be placed the re- 
luctant slowness of State Parliaments 
and Governments to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. It had always 
been represented that the expenses of 
the Federal legislature and administra- 
tion would be met by reductions in 
those of the States, but there was little 
promptitude in effecting these econo- 
mies. South Australia set an excellent 
example by dispensing with a third of 
its Ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment, but the larger States, Victoria 
and New South Wales, postponed such 
action most tantalizingly. In the for- 
mer State a Reform act has been passed 
after intense public agitation, but the 
latter has done nothing as yet. Hence 
there is much complaint that Federa- 
tion has added to the public burdens 
without any compensating relief, but 
so far as this is true, the Common- 
wealth is not to blame. 

The introduction of a new and uni- 
form system in certain departments of 
public affairs, that have been taken 
over by the Commonwealth, has nec- 
essarily somewhat dislocated arrange- 
ments, and a certain amount of fric- 
tion is attributable to this cause. Per- 
haps it was not altogether avoidable, 
but possibly it might have been les- 
sened by better management. Any- 
how, the transfer had to be effected, and 
could not be made without some degree 
of inconvenience and irritation. There 
are criticisms on both sides, the Gov- 
ernment being accused by some oppo- 
nents with having attempted too much 
at once and by others with having done 
too little. Its persistent determination 
to push things has brought upon it 
more adverse comment than it would 


have had to endure had it been con-' 


tented to make the pace a little slower. 

The Federation has been so repre- 
sented, or rather misrepresented, in 
some of its acts as to bring upon it un- 
favorable comment that is undeserved. 
Its “ White Australia” policy, for ex- 
ample, is by no means the embodiment 
of selfishness and the outcome of nar- 
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rowness that it has been made to ap- 
pear. The incident of the six hatters 
and the restrictions on colored labor 
have been grossly caricatured, but the 
impression produced thereby is one of 
the things to be considered. Public 
feeling has also been affected by the 
financial stringency of the times. The 
Commonwealth has been establishing 
itself during one of the most trying pe- 
riods that Australia has ever known re- 
sulting from the prolonged and disas- 
trous drought, which is now happily at 
an end. In individual States, more- 
over, there are local troubles or griev- 
ances to be taken into account. 
Queensland sugar growers are wroth 
because of the restraints imposed upon 
Kanaka labor, altho every care has 
been taken to protect their industry. 
New South Wales is angry because its 
fiscal policy has been set aside. Mel- 
bourne instead of Sydney is the seat of 
the Federal legislature and govern- 
ment, and no decision has been come 
to about the site of the capital. West- 
ern Australia entered the Federation 
with the understanding that it should 
be linked to the other States by a trans- 
continental railway, and is disap- 
pointed because the project still hangs 
fire, altho its own Government is large- 
ly responsible for the delay. In all the 
States local authorities resent the 
dwarfing of their position by compari- 
son with the overshadowing Federa- 
tion. 

To state the points that have been 
mentioned is, in many cases, to indi- 
cate the inference that is fairly deduc- 
ible from them. On the whole, it seems 
only reasonable to conclude that while 
there has been some cause for the mani- 
fest chilling of Federal enthusiasm, 
most of it is due to natural conditions 
and the fact that the past may be re- 
garded as a transition period. The 
great and solid advantages of national 
unity are as real as ever they were. 
They have, in fact, been brought out 
into clearer prominence, and will again 
irresistibly assert themselves. Pro- 
vided that the level of administrative 
capacity and fidelity is maintained and 
that the authorities of the respective 
States accept the situation, the tempo- 
rary alienation—if such it may be 
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called—will pass away in favor of set- 
tled, national, patriotic sentiments. 

Considering that three years ago the 
six States of Australia weré self-gov- 
erning and entirely independent of each 
other, that the subdivisions and local 
control still remain for many purposes, 
that in some cases much rivalry and 
jealous feeling persistently survives 
and that the Commonwealth has had 
to be carved out of such materials, 
there is abundant ground for the claim 
that a great deal of good work has been 
done. The country is both vast and 
varied, comprising as it does an area 
of about three millions of square miles, 
equal to that of the United States, with 
only four millions of people, settled 
mainly near the extensive coast lines 
and on its outer fringe. A political 
union has been established throughout 
the entire territory, which is being de- 
veloped by every successive Federal 
act into a more real and conscious 
union, fixing the diverse and sometimes 
conflicting interests into a harmonious 
whole. Formidable barriers to inter- 
course have already been broken down, 
there is growth -in community of feel- 
ing and purpose, and this will certainly 
be widely developed as time goes on. 

The Commonwealth has been fortu- 
nate in both of its Governors-General, 
altho the circumstances which led to 
the early departure of the first were 
much to be regretted. The Marquis of 
Linlithgow was all that such a high 
official should be—able, resourceful, 
courteous and enthusiastic. Intensely 
Australian in his sympathies and lavish 
in his response to every real or sup- 
posed demand made upon him, his only 
fault was that he set up too high a stand- 
ard of expenditure without a clear un- 
derstanding of the mind of Parliament, 
and his premature retirement was the 
consequence. Lord Tennyson has 
proved himself a most efficient suc- 
cessor, with a more exact appreciation 
of the position, and his departure on 
account of domestic considerations is 
a subject of unfeigned and general re- 
gret. 

The Government that was formed 
by Sir Edward Barton in Igo1 prac- 
tically still continues in office, but has 
sustained much alteration in its per- 
sonnel, and its portfolios have several 
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times changed hands. It suffered a se- 
vere loss by the death of Sir James 
Dickson, who had been Premier of 
Queensland almost at the commence- 
ment ; parted from its best fighting man 
when Mr. Kingston resigned on ac- 
count of a Cabinet disagreement a few 
months ago, and the Prime Minister 
himself retired just before the close of 
the last session, to become one of the 
Judges of the High Court of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The present Prime Minister is the 
Honorable Alfred Deakin, who is a fin- 
ished orator, and has been a member 
of the Ministry from the first. The 
element of continuity is further 
strengthened by the continuance in 
office of Sir George Turner, Sir Wil- 
liam Lyne and Sir John Forrest, but it 
is considered probable that the last 
named may ere long receive the ap- 
pointment of High Commissioner, to 


reside in England and there represent 


the Commonwealth. Five members of 
the Cabinet have been Premiers in their 
respective States, so that the Ministry 
has a fair amount of administrative 
talent. 

No single achievement of the Par- 
liament was equal in difficulty and im- 
portance to the framing of a Federal 
tariff. The work occupied several 
months, and when completed was very 
much of the character of a compromise. 
The Government and a majority of the 
members were in favor of protection, 
but the free traders were strong enough 
to effect modification of the original 
proposals at many points. Perhaps the 
most visible and substantial gain to 
the community generally through Fed- 
eration is the abolition of the irritating 
border custom houses and the estab- 
lishment of complete interstate free 
trade. It is likely, however, that the 
fiscal question will be revived and hold 
a prominent place at the coming elec- 
tion, for Mr. G. H. Reid, the Leader of 
the Opposition, has announced that he 
will fight the battle yet again. The 
position may be stated briefly thus: 
The Ministry protest against any inter- 
ference with the present tariff, on the 
ground that it will cause injury through 
occasioning commercial disturbance, 
but they are willing to meet the Mother 
Country with reciprocal duties, while 
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the Opposition by its Leader advocates 
revision so as to render the customs 
revenue producing only. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals for preferential 
trade have introduced additional com- 
plications, and whereas the Ministry 
proposes to meet them by raising the 
tariff wall a little higher against foreign 
countries, Mr. Reid argues that as 
against Great Britain it should be low- 
ered or taken down. 

Next in importance to the tariff ques- 
tion may be placed that of the fran- 
chise. The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment had the duty of framing its own 
electoral laws, which it discharged in 
the spirit of its constitution. It estab- 
lished the absolute political equality of 
the sexes, so that throughout Australia, 
at the coming elections, every man and 
woman who is over 21 and unstained 
by crime will be entitled to vote and 
all will have equal voting power. The 
Parliament has, therefore, placed on 
the statute book what is probably the 
most liberal electoral law in the world. 
In most of the States organizations 
have been called into existence for the 
political guidance and instruction of 
women, and in more than one of them 
ladies have announced their intending 
candidature for places in Parliament. 

Among other useful pieces of legis- 
lation has been the establishment of a 
High Court, which will be of great ad- 
vantage, not only in interpreting the 
Constitution, but also to litigants in 
many cases by rendering unnecessary 
the costly process of an appeal to the 
Privy Council of the Empire. At the 
same time, the court has been so con- 
stituted as to enable it to act as arbiter 
in the many difficult and delicate issues 
that are liable to be raised between the 
States and the Commonwealth. The 
Public Service act, under the provisions 
of which the employees of all the de- 
partments of the Commonwealth are 


placed, is the most advanced measure : 


of the kind that any Parliament has 
passed, and removes public servants 
altogether beyond the reach of political 
patronage. The Patents act is another 
useful practical measure that will su- 
persede the Patent laws of the several 
States, and make it possible for an in- 
ventor to get a patent more cheaply 
for the whole Commonwealth than it 


was formerly in five individual States 
out of the six in the union. When 
Sir Edmund Barton opened the first 
electoral campaign he issued a mani- 
festo embodying a program of legis- 
lative work, and all the subjects in- 
cluded in it, except three, have been 
disposed of, and two of them were se- 
riously taken in hand. 

Evidently the Parliament cannot be 
charged with lack of diligence. It was 
in existence for two and a half years, 
out of which it sat for two years, and 
was for eighteen months engaged in its 
first session with only one recess. The 
House of Representatives deserves 
credit for some degree of self-sacrifice, 
having voluntarily parted with six 
months of its life to save expense to the 
country. Under the Constitution act 
one-half of the Senators must retire, 
and they or their successors be elected 
by the constituencies, before the first 
of next January, and in the interests of 
economy it was arranged that the gen- 
eral election for the House of Repre- 
sentatives should take place at the same 
time instead of five months later. 

This action may be set over against 
statements that are made as to the 
Commonwealth being an unnecessary 
drain on the public funds, and suggests 
reference to the economies it has ren- 
dered possible. 

Three great departments—Defense, 
Post and Telegraphs and Customs— 
have been transferred bodily to the 
Commonwealth. These were under 
separate acts in each of the States, so 
that there were eighteen acts in all, and 
as many systems of administration, 
which have now been reduced to three, 
or one for each department. In addi- 
tion to these, four new departments 
have been created and proved efficient 
for their work. It is claimed that the 
cost of Commonwealth management is 
so much more economical than that of 
the States, that there is really no com- 
parison. As to the “ new expenditure,” 
it worked out for the first year at 13d, 
and, notwithstanding the cost of the 
elections and the heavy initial outlay 
in bringing the new Electoral act into 
operation, will average for three years 
only about 18d per head of the popula- 
tion. This is an exceedingly low price 
to pay for the positive and substantial 
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benefits that are secured, and it ought 
to be recouped in part at least by State 
and departmental economies. The cost 
of Defense has been cut down by more 
than £110,000 a year. 

The three subjects referred to in the 
original Barton manifesto, but still left 
over, are an Arbitration act, an Inter- 
state Commission to regulate railway 
freights, etc., and the Federal Capital, 
of which the latter has excited much 
the largest amount of interest. The 
situation is peculiar. The Constitution 
act empowers the Federal Parliament 
to fix the seat of government in a ter- 
ritory, comprising at least 100 square 
miles, in the State of New South Wales, 
but not within 100 miles of Sydney. 
There are conflicting opinions as to the 
rights and powers of the State and Fed- 
eral Parliaments, respectively, and 
both have done a great deal of inspec- 
tion. Finally a bill was prepared and a 
list of sites named on which an exhaust- 
ive ballot was taken. The upshot was 
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that the House of Representatives 
chose one locality, the Senate another ; 
neither would give way, and so the sub- 
ject was hung up for the next Parlia- 
ment to tackle. 

As to the future, it is evident that 
there are great subjects to be consid- 
ered that have at present been scarcely 
looked at. The administration of New 
Guinea is one, and the protection of 
Australian interests in the New 
Hebrides another. The consolidation 
of loans is more important than either, 
for its accomplishment will effect an 
enormous saving of interest, but the 
federalizing of the railways must accom- 
pany it, for if the liabilities are pooled 
in any sense, so also must be the assets. 
Large projects, such as the West Aus- 
tralian Railway, are looming on the 
horizon. Despite detraction the Com- 
monwealth has made a good beginning. 
Its first Parliament has tested the 
soundness of its principles and proved 
the stability of their foundation. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
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The Catholic Church in the Philippines 


BY JAMES A, LE ROY 


[Since this article was written the friar lands have been purchased by the United 


States Government, a fact which makes this article specially timely. 


Mr. Le Roy has 


kept in close touch with Philippine affairs since his service in the islands as private 


secretary to one of the members of the Philippine Commission. 


Our readers will recall 


an article in a late issue of THE INDEPENDENT in which Archbishop Aglipay made a state- 
ment as to the meaning of his schism.—-EDITOR.] 


HERE are various reasons why it 
is worth while just now to pause 
and take stock carefully of the 

religious conditions we have on hand in 
the Philippine Islands. If we do not, we 
may at any moment find ourselves sur- 
prised by a situation we ought to have 
foreseen but had not. 

One reasoa is that the Catholic schism 
in the islands is by no means the unim- 
portant, even amusing, movement that 
might have been expected from the char- 
acter of the men who organized it in 
August, 1902. To be sure, the Associated 
Press has practically ignored it, and one 
might well gather, from the hiatus of 
information upon it for nearly a year, 
that it had come to naught ; but this is not 


the first time the Associated Press has 
committed serious errors of omission in 
regard to the Philippines. Plainly told, 
the truth of the situation is that the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines is 
literally rent in two. 

Another reason, closely allied, for turn- 
ing our attention to this situation, is that 
Pope Leo’s Philippine bull of last De- 
cember has, where noticed at all in this 
country, been interpreted entirely too 
optimistically as bearing on the settle- 
ment of the crucial question in the Philip- 
pines, the friar question. At any rate, 
however favorable some of its para- 
graphs may have read to Americans, in 
the light of Governor Taft’s negotiations 
at the Vatican, this much is certain: The 
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Filipinos, even- the more conservative, 
almost unanimously interpreted it as a 
pro-friar document ; and, whether or not 
we should ascribe this mainly to their 
attitude of deep-seated suspicion of every 
move made in the matter of the friars, we 
must reckon with it as a fact, and we 
should realize that this opposition to the 
bull has for nearly a year back given the 
schism, born of mere agitators, the moral 
status of a real popular movement. 

A third reason has to do with the fu- 
ture. A new Pope is on the scene, and 
there are a dozen reasons for expecting 
a more or less new, and, at least, a better 
defined, “ American policy ”’ soon to re- 
veal itself. Confining ourselves entirely 
to our Philippine difficulties, we might 
as well frankly realize that, on our own 
part, we have practically broken with 
our traditional policy of non-interven- 
tion in church matters and that we may 
have to go still further in this direction 
before our hands are again entirely free. 
Governor Taft was not formally an 
“ Ambassador to the Vatican,” and it is 
safe to say we never shall have such a 
representative there. But, far from be- 
ing merely a business negotiation about 
friars’ lands, his mission was reallya diplo- 
matic mission, by whatever phrase wemay 
choose to call it. And far from implying 
criticism on it on these grounds, it was 
the direct, practical, businesslike, Amer- 
ican way of dealing with a situation 
which, whether or no, we had to meet. 
Had the influence of the orders not been 
so great at Rome and had the Vatican 
accepted the drag-net protocol offered it, 
along with a round sum for the friar 
lands, conditioned as it was on the defi- 
nite withdrawal of all regulars from 
priestly services in the islands, there are 
many reasons for believing Rome would 
have preserved her own prestige among 
the Filipinos, now badly shattered, and 
it is quite certain that, as a Government, 


we should, within a few years, have been , 


able to leave the church question out of 
mind in the Philippines as we do at home. 
But the Vatican would not go further 
than to promise verbally to eliminate the 
regular clergy from the Philippines “as 
soon as possible.” Between the time of 
Governor Taft’s visit and the writing of 
the Philippjne bull, friar interests as- 
serted themselves still more, and that 
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document virtually confirmed the orders 
in their tenacious hold on the islands 
where they are no longer welcome; since 
the publication of that bull in the 
Philippines, the schism has grown till 
it comprises one-half of the Christian- 
ized population; the orders have, by so 
long holding their lands at exorbitant 
prices and by other defiant moves in the 
face of the Filipinos, greatly compli- 
cated Monsignor Guidi’s mission of 
conciliation—in fact, practically rendered 
it a failure to date; and the outlook is 
good, as present conditions are, for our 
having the “ religious question” on. our 
hands in the Philippines for a quarter 
century to come. 

The bull, “Que mari sinico,’ has 
never been analyzed or published in the 
United States, except in one or two 
Roman Catholic publications; and, as 
stated, editorial comments on it were 
few in number and wide of the mark. 
It bears date of September 17th, 1902, 
and was published in the Philippines in 
December; but it is worth while going 
back to see what this new “ Constitution 
of the Apostolic Church in the Philip- 
pines ” is like. 

It begins with a historic résumé of 
the Christianization of the islands and 
the growth of the Philippine Church 
under Spain, refers to Monsignor Chap- 
pelle’s mission as one to obtain informa- 
tion merely and alludes with satisfaction 
to the negotiations opened by Governor 
Taft, using these significant words in 
regard to the change of sovereignty 
from Spain to the United States: 


“But as the fate of arms not long since 
changed the face of public affairs, so, too, it al- 
tered that of sacred affairs. This, because, 
with the surrender by the Spaniards of the 
sovereignty, there ended also the Patronate 
of the Kings of Spain; through which the 
Church has come to acquire greater liberty, 
and to regain, each entire and unimpaired, its 
rights.” 


A graceful compliment to the free- 
dom of religion under American rule, 
but how will Catholic Spain regard it? 

Twelve clauses followed. Abstracted, 
they are: 


“1, The Metropolitan Archbishopric of Ma- 
nila is retained, and, for better administration, 
seven suffragan dioceses are created in place 
of four, the bishoprics of Tuguegarao, Capez 
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and Zamboanga, being added to those of Cebu, 
Javo, Nueva Caceres and Nueva Segovia. The 
Marianas are made an Apostolic Prefecture.” 

At the time the increase in number of 
dioceses was made, the Vatican inform- 
ally promised the appointment of one or 
more Filipino priests as bishops. Some 
months ago, it was decided to leave the 
dioceses as they were before—viz., four 
in number. Three American Catholics 
now fill the bishoprics of Cebu, Jaro and 
Nueva Segovia (at Vigan). It was at 
first intended to send Monsignor Rooker 
to Nueva Caceres, but, at Monsignor 
Guidi’s request, he was sent to Jaro; 
this at the moment when the [Iloilo 
clergy were threatening to secede if a 
Filipino was not made bishop. An 
Augustinian friar, Ramon Gonzalez, a 
Spaniard, has been administrating the 
diocese of Nueva Caceres, and it is the 
general supposition in the Philippines 
that he will be formally appointed to this 
remaining bishopric. 

“2. © Ties of amity and charity’ are enjoined 
between the Archbishop of Manila and the 
seven subordinate bishops, and frequent epis- 
copal councils are recommended. 

“3. Attached to the Metropolitan Cathedral 
shall be a College of Cafions, ten in number, at 
the least; and the Apostolic Delegate is to 
study out the plan for their support, now that 
that formerly provided by the Spanish Govern- 
ment is taken away. The Pope is ‘keenly de- 
sirous that Colleges of Cafions be organized 
also in the other cathedral churches. But 
while this cannot be brought about, the bishops 
shall have as Consultors men distinguished 
for piety, learning and practical experience in 
affairs, chosen from one or the other clergy.’ 
The consultors are to assist the bishops, as 
would the cafions, in the sacred ceremonies, 
and, when prevented, the bishops ‘shall sup- 
ply their places with others of the most worthy 
of the clergy, secular as well as regular.’” 


It is this clause which Filipino critics 
of the bull interpret as opening the way 
for the new American bishops to be ad- 
vised in all matters by friar “ Consul- 
tors.” 

“4. Provides for filling temporarily a vacant 
see. 

“5. ‘Since experience has fully proved that 
native clergy is everywhere of great usefulness, 
the bishops shall endeavor diligently to in- 
crease the number of.native priests; in such a 
way, however, that they first prepare them- 
selves for entire piety and obedience to dis- 
cipline and recognize properly those to whom 
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the ecclesiastical. functions are entrusted. 
And those whom practice and experience shall 
prove most suitable shall be promoted grad- 
ually to the best posts. This, above all, let the 
members of the clergy understand, that they 
must never let themselves be carried away by 
factional passions. For, tho it is in general 
provisions prohibited that he who labors in the 
service of God shall mix in secular affairs, 
nevertheless in the Philippine Islands, by rea- 
son of times and things, we understand it to be 
peculiarly necessary that those who belong to 
the ecclesiastical State should avoid this. 
Moreover, since a union of minds is the most 
important force for the carrying out of any 
great and useful enterprise, let all the priests, . 
without any exception, whether they belong 
to the secular clergy or to the religious fami- 
lies, foster this union, for the good of religion. 
It is certainly necessary that those who consti- 
tute the only body of their head Christ do not 
nourish jealousies among themselves, but rather 
that they have a singleness of aim, loving one 
another with the affection of brothers.’ As a 
means of bringing about such a state of affairs 
and also of instituting and maintaining better 
discipline, the bishops are enjoined to convoke 
frequent synodal conventions, to establish spir- 
itual ‘retreats’ at- least once in three years, 
gathering into them all the clergy, to take espe- 
cial pains to promote the study of the Scrip- 
tures by the priests and to have those who can- 
not attend, because of location or seasons, per- 
form these exercises in writing.” 


It is this section of the bull which has 
particularly roused opposition among 
the native clergy, who think they are 
especially picked out for censure; while 
the opinion is quite generally expressed 
among Filipinos, as their newspapers 
show, that this is only a euphonious 
way of “denying the native clergy its 
rights.” The most favorable Filipino 
opinion expressed of it has been that it 
merely repeated, and in terms less 
strong and definite than usual, promises 
of secularization of the Philippine 
Church made at intervals during the 
past two hundred years. 

“6. The bishops are instructed to endeavor 
to found seminaries for the training of priests 
[from among the people] in every diocese, and 
are given detailed warnings about the segrega- 
tion of such youths from early childhood. To 
keep up the carefulness of study enjoined, they 
shall, for a period of five years after being 
admitted to the priesthood, be submitted to an 
annual examination. A sort of advanced semi- 
nary for young Filipinos is also to be estab- 
lished at Rome, and the bishops are to send 
there the chosen youths. ‘The Holy See will, 
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on its part, endeavor, by the most elaborate 
means, to raise the secular clergy to the high- 
est and to the best ecclesiastical equipment, to 
the end that, at the proper time, it be prepared 
to replace the regular clergy in the discharge 
of the pastoral office.’ ” 


Which means the friars are to stay 
indefinitely, say the Filipinos. 


“7. The bishops are further to look out for 
education in general, having an eye on the 
teachers and text-books of the ‘ public schools.’ 
[The context shows that parochial schools are 
meant.] Special commendation is bestowed 
on the Dominicans for their maintenance of 
the ‘ University of Manila,’ which is confirmed 
in the possession of the title ‘ Pontifical Uni- 
versity.’ ” 

“8. ‘The Holy See, improving the oppor- 
tunity offered by the new order of things in 
those islands, agreed to make, in fitting time, 
provisions to enable the members of the relig- 
ious orders in good will to return to the man- 
ner of living proper to their form of establish- 
ment, entirely consecrated to the labors of the 
holy ministry, to the betterment of the good 
customs of the people, to the increasing of 
peaceful harmony between civil and religious 
interests.’ It is, therefore, ‘most particularly 
enjoined’ on the members of the orders that 
they fulfill the obligations of their vows, ‘ giv- 
ing no one motive for scandal’ (2 Cor. vi. 3.) 
The laws of the cloister are to be inviolably 
kept, as laid down by Pope Clement XII in 
1731, and amplified by Pope Pius VI in 1780. 
Moreover, the males in religious orders in the 
Philippines are to render ‘all reverence and 
honor to those whom “the Holy Spirit has estab- 
lished to govern the Church’ (Acts xx, 28) 
lin reference, perhaps, to the many noisy dis- 
putes of the past over the refusal of friar 
priests in the Philippines to permit the visit 
and inspection of the bishops, or of any but 
the superiors of their own orders.] A very 
brief injunction to live in harmony with the 
secular clergy is given, and it is declared that 
henceforth there are to be observed in the Phil- 
ippines the constitution Firmandis, promul- 
gated by Benedict XIV in 1744, and the Ro- 
manos Pontifices of 1881, by which Leo him- 
self decided various points of controversy be- 
tween the bishops and missionaries of England 
and Scotland. 

“o. The bishops are to decide what parishes 
shall be assigned to friars, ‘in agreement with 
the prelates of the orders.’ Any difference of 
opinion shall go to the Apostolic Delegate for 
settlement. 

“to. As ‘those spiritual exercises common- 
ly called ‘missions’ are of the highest useful- 
ness,” they are to be added to the other means 
for saving souls: which is the preliminary to 
the provision that at least one house of regu- 
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lars, with eight members, ought tu be estab- 
lished in each province, ‘solely to make fre- 
quent visits to the cities and towns and culti- 
vate them spiritually with sacred preaching.’ 
In the regions not yet Christianized, such es- 
tablishments of friars are more strictly en- 
joined; afterward, when ready for it, apostolic 
prefectures will be created for these regions. 
Brotherhoods and sisterhoods are to be formed 
in each diocese to collect money for this mis- 
sionary work.” 


The Filipinos point out that, under 
Catholic Spain, the places where monas- 
teries could be established outside of 
Manila were strictly limited to three to 
each order and the localities preserved. 

“11. The strictest discipline is again en- 
joined on the priests, for which purpose, espe- 
cially, it is declared, Mgr. Guidi was sent to 
the islands. 

“12. The concluding section begins with a 
paragraph enjoining charity and proclaiming 
the paternal love of the Holy See; it closes 
with a paragraph expressly derogating any 
other ecclesiastical provisions heretofore ruling 
in the Philippines, or elsewhere, that are con- 
trary to this bull, declaring null and void any 
proclamations in its contrary, forbidding any- 
one to dare to infringe or contradict ‘this Our 
writing of Our erection, constitution, restitu- 
tion, division, suppression, distribution, aggre- 
gation, attribution, decree, mandate and will,’ 
and concluding with this warning: ‘And if 
anyone should presume upon such a transgres- 
sion, let him know that he shall incur the 
wrath of Almighty God and of his blessed 
Apostles, Peter and Paul.’” 


In July of 1902 the Vatican, while un- 
willing to make even a very favorable 


arrangement relative to ecclesiastical 
property so long as it was condition on 
the definite withdrawal of the friars 
within two years, nevertheless verbally 
satisfied Governor Taft that its aim was 
to eliminate the friars from the Philip- 
pines and that it would strive to accom- 
plish that end as rapidly as possible— 
so the Governor stated publicly on his 
arrival at Manila. In September, when 
the bull was finally drawn up, the friar 
party at Rome was still more in control. 
It is evident, even to the American who 
reads the foregoing provisions in the 
most optimistic spirit, that the friars 
are to remain permanently in the Philip- 
pines, unless there is a change in the 
plan there outlined. We, who in our 
country have no suspicions of “ friar 
plots,” etc., may take the bull to mean 
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what it pet says—viz., that the 
Church is to be securalized gradually 
and the friars who remain in the Philip- 
pines are ultimately to be relegated to 
the tasks of missionaries. among the 
savage tribes, teachers in the colleges and 
seminaries, and holders of “ missions.” 
Even so, they will retain a very consid- 
erable hold upon the Philippines. 

But, think as we may about the bull, 
we may as well face the fact that the 
Filipinos almost unanimously put the 
darkest interpretation possible on every 
clause in it, and regard it as a frankly 
pro-friar document. As indicated, they 
call attention to its very brief notice of 
the services of the native priests and the 
oft-repeated injunctions about stricter 
discipline among them, as evidence that 
the friar view as to the permanent sub- 
ordination of the native clergy is vindi- 
cated; they believe the new American 
bishops’ “ consultors ”’ will invariably be 
friars, who will prejudice them accord- 
ingly; they say reform in the seminaries 
and education of native priests has been 
promised periodically for two hundred 
years, with very little result ; they regard 
the authorization of monastic houses of 
each order in every province as a new 
means by which friar domination will be 
fastened upon them; they point to Clause 
g as almost a frank declaration that not 
only are the friars to continue to ad- 
minister parishes, but also to continue to 
rule the Church internally through the 
bishops ; they suspect the prefectures for 
mission work among the wild tribes of 
being merely an opening whereby the 
friars in the islands are to continue to 
keep their independence of the bishops, 
etc. In other words, they believe that 
the Vatican has flattly gone back on its 
agreemer:t with Governor Taft, and are 
frankly pessimistic. 

The plain truth is that, since its pub- 
lication in December, the Pope’s bull has 
been the chief cause of the growth of 
the schism in the Philippines. With in- 
competent leaders, the Aglipay movement 
now counts 3,000,000 or more followers, 
and has its organization in every Chris- 
tianized province. Moreover, many 
conservative Filipinos not actively iden- 
tified with it are openly sympathetic. In 
addition, a movement frankly hostile to 
the new American bishops has, directly 


so 


in consequence of the terms of the bull, 
lately been agitating the ranks of those 
Filipinos who remained loyal to Rome. 
This was the meaning of the revolt in 
July of all but six of the native priests 
of the diocese of Iloilo (Jaro) who had 
not already joined Aglipay. ‘They de- 
manded of Monsignor Guidi the appoint- 
ment of a native as bishop, instead of the 
American soon to take charge, and, when 
he said he could do nothing, organized 
another schism, the “ Philippine Apos- 
tolic Church,” acknowledging the Pope’s 
supremacy as to dogma, but denouncing 
it as to discipline, and electing one of 
their number “ Ecclesiastical Governor ” 
of the diocese. More recently, nearly all 
the native priests of South [Ilocos 
Province, Luzon, have joined this Iloilo 
movement. 

Plainly, the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines is split asunder. Protestants 
might says: “ All the better.” But the 
Government, which must see neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, must yet see 
anything which threatens the preserva- 
tion of peace and order. Good luck, 
Governor Taft, and some remnants of 
Filipino common sense have so far saved 
the situation from degenerating into 
semianarchy, as the religious question 
has been at the bottom of all the troubles 
in the past in the Philippines. Mean- 
while, Filipino officers and people have 
been going to school to Governor Taft in 
the elements of civil government in a 
state where freedom of worship is en- 
forced in the strictest sense. For the 
first time in the history of those islands, 
an anti-friar movement, for such the 
schism is and nothing more, is confined 
to peaceful methods and is working with- 
in legal channels. 

Does the solution of the friar question 
lie herein? Can the people be made fully 
to understand that they are now under 
a Government which leaves it entirely to 
them to support or abandon any min- 
ister or worship they have turned against 
and worship elsewhere or not at all, as 
they choose? It was because the mass 
of the Filipinos did not comprehend this, 
to them, totally new idea, and because the 
permanence of the hated friars would 
be interpreted by them as involving the 
Government’s sanction, at least, that 
Governor Taft undertook the unpre- 
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cedented negotiations at the Vatican. 
Lately, there have been indications that 
he was willing, if the Roman Church 
was, to let things “drift.” If so, that 
can only be because he feels that the 
past year’s experience with the schism 
has taught the Filipinos a lesson and has 
made them care less keenly whether the 
friars stay or go, seeing they have an 
easy remedy in their own hands—viz., to 
disregard them and their ministrations. 
On such an outcome, our people at home 
might congratulate themselves, for it 
would leave the way quite free to return 
the sooner, in fact as in name, to our 
traditional policy of non-intervention. 
Where public order, however, is threat- 
ened, a government must take interest. 
And we must not assume that we have 
reached this desirable condition of af- 
fairs in the Philippines all so soon. 
Where such an outcome would leave 
the Roman Church, is a matter for con- 
cern primarily to its rulers. They are 
in danger of losing their control over the 
Filipinos, if, indeed, they have not al- 
ready done so. For Rome to regain there 
her prestige will require heroic meas- 
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ures, and first the proclamation on the 
part of Pius X of a different policy from 
that which Monsignor Guidi was sent 
out to execute. There are reasons for 
believing that the latter has more than 
recommended a more popular course as 
to the friars. It seems impossible that 
Rome could ever treat with the schis- 
matic leaders, and yet, unless there is a 
right-about face, they hold the whiphand 
over the situation. This particular 
phase of affairs is not of concern to the 
American Government as a Government. 
But even the Protestant citizen of our 
country cannot view with indifference a 
too sudden and violent loosing of the ties 
between the Filipinos and the one great 
institution of conservatism in the islands. 
Social progress and individual education 
we want, to be sure, in a measure and a 
manner altogether unprecedented hither- 
to among that people ; but there has been 
of late years so much following after 
false gods, whether of religious fanati- 
cism or of political demagoguery, that 
nothing which would increase this social 
semi-anarchy can be viewed with com- 
placency. 
Duranco, Mexico. 
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How We Live to Make Her Go 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
[Last week we left Mr. Williams comfortably asleep in his bunk in the forecastle 


after being shanghaied by the crimps. 
modern ship. 


HE old-fashioned deep water sailor 
was ultra conservative and sus- 
picious of improvements. 

He was proud of an oaken keel, and 
entertained the greatest respect for the 
man who could raise the loudest chanty 
on the topsail halliards, and haul out a 
weather earing quickest and neatest in 
a gale of wind. He was a hard-faced, 
hard-fisted practical man, who despised 
reformers, and regarded all inventions 
affecting his occupation as lubberly in- 
novations designed by the devil and 
“Tom Walker ” to degrade his honorable 
title of A. B. 

Those famous old packet rats and 
arch types of the practical sailorman, 


This yarn describes the life of the sailor on a 
It will be concluded in a subsequent issue.—EDITOR. ] 


Garry Owen, “ Yankee” Dogle and 
“Split Nose” Sweeney, never became 
reconciled to iron ships or steam engines. 
But they could drive an old wind jammer 
across the Western Ocean, from New 
York to Liverpool, in nine days. 

With all our modern improvements, I 
want to see the men and the ship to do 
it now. 

As old Garry Owen himself once re- 
marked in his latter days, while descant- 
ing enthusiastically on the departed glory 
of the clipper epoch: 

“ Ah! lads, in those days we had wooden 
ships and iron men.” And, then, some- 
what dejectedly, after a pause, “ Now 
we have iron ships and wooden men.” 
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In that sarcastic touch Old Garry 
voiced the true sentiment of nine-tenths 
of the sailor men of his time. 

A deep-water sailor was once induced 
to accept service in a Grand Bank fisher- 
man, for a change. On his return to 
Gloucester he summed up his impres- 
sions of the trip in three disgusting 
episodes: “ Fine weather no fish, bad 
weather no grog, hard work and no 
grub.” It is safe to assert that he never 
went fishing again. ; 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the case-hardened shell-back is 
jealous of his occupation, and that, like 
all workers, he is suspicious of all labor- 
saving inventions, even tho they may 
result in relieving the natural hardships 
of his life and amplifying the opportuni- 
ties of his profession. 

When I joined a tramp steamship for 
the first time for a voyage to the Orient, 
| must confess that I felt rather ill at 
ease. For several days after going on 
board I felt like a man in a strange city. 
| was always making the most ridiculous 
mistakes and was forever stumbling over 
some lubberly obstruction about the decks 
at night. For a day or two I was almost 
as green as the veriest “ranik,” and could 
even sympathize with the proverbial 
farmer who went aft on the poop to haul 
down the flying jib. 

On a sailing ship a careless man might 
stub his toe against a ringbolt at night, 
or a blind man might do it in the day 
time, but in that old tramp you could 
break your shins against the steam pipe 
screens or the tiller chain channels or 
steering rods, almost anywhere. 

When she was rolling heavy the slip- 
pery iron decks were liable to fly up and 
hit you in the back. And you had to 
climb three long-legged gangway lad- 
ders to get to the wheel. What a lot of 
nonsense ! 

When you went aloft there were no 
crosstrees, and no ratlines above the tops. 
The rest of the way you had to shin, for 
there was no topmast rigging except the 
backstays. The two lower masts were 
of hollow steel and chiefly intended as 
support for the eight big cargo-booms. 
There were also two shorter cargo-booms 
rigged on Samson-posts amidships. 

The two topmasts were of wood and 
telescoped into the hollow lower masts 
and fidded through, instead of being sent 


up outside and fidded forward, as would 
be the case in a sailing ship. 

The ship was provided with steam 
steering gear, but no wheelhouse. The 
wheel was situated on the upper bridge 
amidships, and was nearly surrounded by 
a teak wood inclosure with a half round 
front, which the boys called the “ witness 
box.” And the man at the wheel was 
generally referred to as “ Jack in the 
pulpit.” 

Within this inclosure there was, be- 
sides the wheel, a brass indicator to show 
the position of the rudder, a magnetic 
compass, a clock and a watch bell. So 
that the man ‘at the wheel kept the ship’s 
time except at noon, when the time was 
corrected by the meridian altitude of the 
sun. Just forward of the witness box 
stood a large standard binnacle, contain- 
ing the azimuth, or true compass. The 
ship’s course was always laid by the 
azimuth compass, but she was steered 
bv the magnetic compass, allowance, of 
course, being made for variation. On the 
poop, right at the stern we hada tremendous 
big hand wheel, by which, with the aid 
of relieving tackles on the tiller quadrant, 
the rudder could be controlled in case of 
accident to our steam steering gear. We 
had occasion to use this hand apparatus 
once on the passage out, when our steam 
steering gear became disabled by the 
parting of one of the tiller chains. We 
were in the middle of the Western Ocean 
at the time, heading about E. by S., 
with a stiff nor’wester blowing over our 
port quarter and a high lumpy sea run- 
ing under our counter to help push us 
along. Suddenly the ship began to 
broach, and fell into the trough of the 
sea, “ broadside to,” where she lay tum- 
bling about as helplessly as an old tub. 
As she rolled heavily from beam end to 
beam end, the big green seas tumbled 
abroad over both rails, carrying every- 
thing before them ; then meeting together 
amidships they would rear up over the 
high hatch combings with a mighty roar, 
like wild sea horses on a rampage. Our 
forecastle wag, Spike Riley, said the ship 
was overboard, and no one disputed the 
logic of his profound observation. 

By this time the accident to the steer- 
ing gear had been reported by the officer 
of the watch to the captain and all hands 
were called on deck to save the ship. 

I might remark, in passing, that this 
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was the only time in the course of a 
voyage of nearly seven months’ duration 
that I ever lost a watch below in the 
service of the ship. In this one respect, 
at least, sea service on a tramp steamer 
is far more agreeable than on a big wind 
jammer, that the sailor gets—under 
ordinary circumstances, at least, the 
amount of rest and sleep allotted by 
nature, as necessary to his health and 
well being. In a sailing ship we are al- 
ways sure of our watch on deck, but 
never sure of our watch below. In too 
many American sailing ships the just 
demands of nature are entirely ignored 
in this respect, and in fine weather their 
crews are constantly robbed of their 
sleep without the slightest justification 
or the ghost of an excuse; while 
in bad weather no allowance is made 
for the time necessarily lost—some- 
times amounting to hours upon hours of 
weary, exhausting labor—in the watch 
below, for the salvation of the ship and 
cargo and all concerned. In British 
ships, however, the sailors’ right to their 
watch below is generally respected, and 
their sleeping time is, as a rule, sacredly 
observed unless some unusual danger 
or accident makes the presence of “all 
hands on deck” an imperative necessity. 

Of course in a sailing ship our watch 
below is frequently interrupted or some- 
what shortened by necessary attention to 
the sails, or the completion of some un- 
expected maneuver—such as wearing or 
tacking ship in a contrary wind—this 
cannot be helped. But in a steamer our 
motive power is concentrated in the en- 
gine compartment instead of being dis- 
persed over 20,000 square yards of space, 
more or less, between the yards. The 
watch on deck can always manage the 
small spread of canvas, and the clew 
garnets are manned by the engineers. 
The watch below stays below till eight 
bells unless something very unusual 
happens. 

The parting of our starboard tiller 
chains, on the occasion referred to, pre- 
sented such an emergency, and we all 
turned our with alacrity in response to 
the bo’sun’s stern call, “ All hands on 
deck.” 

The first thing to do was to get control 
of the rudder and get the ship “ head 
to wind” until the chain could be re- 
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paired. Watching our chance, each man 
for himself, we struggled aft, calculating 
the rolling and pitching of the helmless 
ship and running the gaunlet of the big 
green seas, which constantly swept our 
decks as we went. 

Assembling on the poop we proceeded 
at once to put the hand steering gear in 
commission and to ship the relieving 
tackles. These tackles consist of ten- 
inch double and single blocks, rove full 
with 4%4-inch manila rope, and are al- 
ways kept in place in beckets along the 
poop-rails for use in just such an emer- 
gency as this. The double blocks are 
hooked to links at each corner of the 
enormous iron quadrant which serves 
for a tiller, and the single blocks are 
hooked up to strops for that purpose 
made and provided on the quarter bitts. 
Three men clap onto the tackle falls on 
each side and “ bowse them up, bar taut.” 

The strain of the rudder is now on the 
tackles and the tiller chains are un- 
shackled from the curve of the quadrant. 
The hand wheel is soon connected with 
the steering gear, and, manned by three 
able seamen, the rudder is now under con- 
trol. The port tackle is gradually slacked 
away and the slack as gradually taken 
in on the starboard one, while the wheel 
is gradually rolled to starboard at the 
same time. The engines are started to 
turn at “half speed ahead,” and with the 
helm “a’starboard ” she gradually turns 
out of the trough of the sea and comes 
head to wind. The trysails are now set 
to keep her there, and three able seamen 
are left in charge of the big wheel while 
four others attend to the relieving 
tackles. The remainder of the crew are 
set to work to haul forward the slack 
of the broken chain so that the engineers 
can repair it. The broken link is thrown 
away and a brand new one forged in its 
place. The new link is chilled and tested 
and found O.K. 

The tiller chains are now reshackled in 
their respective places, and the strain of 
the rudder is taken up on the steering 
engine. The relieving tackles are “ come 
up ” with and, the hand steering gear is 
unshipped and released. The man at 
the wheel is given his course, the engine 
room is signaled “full speed ahead ” 
once more and we resume our inter- 
rupted voyage with only the loss of a 
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couple of hours’ time, and perhaps 
twenty miles in distance ; and, incidental- 
ly, one afternoon watch below. Our 
ship’s complement consisted of 36 men 
all told. 

Our captain, commonly called the 
“Old Man,” was a big, fat, red-faced 
pompous old tyrant, who always 
seemed highly pleased with himself, and 
regarded all of us miserable inferiors 
with an overbearing sneer of eminent 
disdain. 

I don’t know that I blame him, for no 
one but wharf rats and fools ever goes to 
sea before the mast. 

To give Captain Heartless his due, I 
must acknowledge that he was a splendid 
seaman, a close and skillful navigator and 
a painfully astute business manager. I 
can most truthfully and regretfully attest 
his unswerving fidelity to his owners’ in- 
terests. And I can also adduce tangible 
and indisputable evidence and ample 
testimony regarding the barbarous way 
in which he religiously starved and 
cheated his crew for their aggrandize- 
ment and his own renown. May the 
blight of a bo’sun’s curse overtake him 
yet. Amen! 

Our ship carried three mates, who 
ranked, in the order of rating, as first, 
second and third. 

Their principal occupations at sea 
seemed to be, to wear brass buttons and 
walk the bridge; to look important and 
watch the “tell-tale” compass, to find 
fault, and blow a tin whistle. 

First, in the order of popular appre- 
ciation came our second mate. He was 
a sailing ship graduate, a quiet, capa- 
ble seaman, and an efficient, tho consid- 
erate, officer. , 

Our third mate was an unfortunate 
misanthrope, who had missed his calling 
in life (whatever that was). 

His chief claim to distinction lay in 
his wonderful ability to perform on his 
official instrument—the tin whistle. He 
could produce the most ear-splitting, 
profanity-inspiring shrieks of any man 
in the business. 

In spite of his natural shortcomings, 
however, he may find some consolation 
in the thought that if he ever falls over- 
board his knowledge of seamanship will 
never drown him. 

In my present frame of mind it would 


be dangerous as well as useless to men- 
tion the chief mate’s personal charac- 
teristics for publication in a respectable 
journal. He is one of those remarkable 
fellows who, according to Dickens, must 
be known to be appreciated. And I 
should add, the better known the less 
appreciated. 

There were nine sailors, including 
the historian, all ex-wind jammers, ex- 
cept the two “ raniks.” The latter may, 
have been good men before work was_ 
invented, but God help them now. 

So much has been said to them dur- 
ing the voyage that it would not be manly 
for me to talk about them here. I have 
done double duty for them for six months 
and more, and the owners have pocketed 
their wages and most of mine, too, so 
let it be. 

The nine firemen in the neighboring 
forecastle were, like the common run of 
“lime juice” stokers, hard working, 
honest fellows, but rather quarrelsome 
and inordinately fond of grog. But they 
are the men who do the most “to make 
her go,” and we should not be too hard 
on them. When we consider the terribly 
exhausting nature of their inhuman labor 
we should regard them with pity rather 
than censure. Even the hard hearted 
ship owners, who grind fortunes out of 
the firemen’s sweat, admit that their 
lives are shortened and their mental 
faculties often unbalanced by the hours 
of terrible exposure which they must 
endure in the stoke holes. 

We all know that intemperance is most 
prevalent among the overworked and 
the unemployed. Then let the fireman 
rejoice in “a short life and a merry one.” 
It is his only chance to live at all. 

Our two apprentices were fine, lively, 
intelligent boys and good shipmateS. 

The remainder of our crew was made 
up of the regulation number of petty of- 
ficers, engineers, flunkeys and general 
non-combatants. 

The sailors were divided into two 
watches, just as in a sailing ship, with 
this exception, that three men were told 
off as a day gang. They worked all 
day and had “all night in,” and had 
nothing to do with the lead; log, lights 
or lookout. They assisted the watch in 
the handling of sails whenever necessary, 
but took no trick at the wheel. They 
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devoted 12 hours per day to general 
ship’s work, and had the other 12 hours 
to themselves. 

The four petty officers—i.e., the 
bo’sun, lamptrimmer, carpenter and 
darkeyman—also worked all day with all 
night below. 

The remaining six of us worked watch 
and watch, three in each watch. We 
steered the ship by turns, in two-hour 
tricks ; we kept the lookouts, looked after 
the lead and log lines, and life boat gear, 
etc. We did the general sailorizing, such 
as splicing, fitting and repairing ropes 
and sails, and assisted in the navigation 
and management of the ship. 

In our spare time in our watch on 
deck we worked with the day gang at 
whatever occupation they happened to 
be engaged in. Scrubbing paint off and 
putting paint on, chipping, or hammer- 
ing iron rust, and washing and scrub- 
bing decks were our ordinary pastimes 
while at sea. We observed the custom- 
ary sea watches of “ four hours on” and 
“four hours off” alternately, day and 
night, with the usual dog watches, from 
4 to 8 p.m. each day. 

Therearethousands of British ships en- 
gagedin Americancommerce, and if I were 
asked to describe the treatment generally 
accorded their crews, I should answer, 
after eight years’ service in this class of 
ships, first and last, that they are over- 
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worked, underfed and seldom paid. I 
am bound to admit, however, that brutal- 
ity, or corporal punishment of any kind, 
is strictly prohibited in British ships gen- 
erally ; and that the rule of “ watch and 
watch” at sea is one of their favorite 
customs. I wish I could say as much for 
American ships. The British seaman is 
nearly always underfed, but it is only in 
port that he is overworked and, I blush 
to say, it is only in free America that 
he is robbed of his wages. 

In England a seaman is given ample 
protection by the “ Board of Trade” of- 
ficials in regard to both shipment and 
discharge, and no man can meddle with 
his money or practice any imposition on 
him without incurring very severe penal- 
ties. But in America the seaman who 
engages in a British ship must give the 
crimp his first month’s pay for the right 
to labor, and—should the ship return to 
America—his last month’s pay to the 
owner if he wants to leave. 

The scale of provisions so rigorously 
adhered to in British ships may have been 
a credit to the forethought of a dead and 
uncouth age, but it is certainly a dis- 
grace to the twentieth century. 

But as these matters are to be the 
subject of a future article, I will just 
tuck my ends here, for the present, and 
take up a new strand. 

New York City. 
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Between the Lines 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


AuTHorR or ‘* A PaRTNERSHIP IN Macic,” Etc. 


“HE other day I was talking with 
my friend Adams on the subject 
of language and I said that the 

art of innuendo was more easily prac- 
ticed in French than in English. “In 
fact,” said I, “ English is too straightfor- 
ward to be employed in any such way.” 

Now, I am not a rhetorician, only a 

plain, ordinary bank clerk, but I am in- 
terested in the study of words, and I felt 
that what I had said to Adams was emi- 
nently just. 

A few days later I received the follow- 

ing rambling, but shocking, letter from 
him: 


“ My Dear BAINBRIDGE: 


“Yesterday I saw Arthur Baker. You were 
speaking about him the other day, and I 
thought you might like to hear something 
about him. His clothes looked rather the worse 
for wear, and he had evidently been drinking 
and seemed to be under the influence of—some- 
thing, for he was happy—to put it mildly. I 
happen to know that he drinks a good deal, and 
I must say that whatever he once may have 
been, he is not now the ‘ glass of fashion or the 
mold of form.’ I may say, without breaking 
confidence, that he is not likely to be made a 
member of his firm just yet. 

“ They tell me that he is rather fond of good 
company, and I’ll wager he doesn’t go to bed 
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at eight o’clock every night. A rather expen- 
sive uptown club has housed his form, so I un- 
derstand. Think of it; he has six children. 
Can you tell me what their future is likely to 
be? I have heard on pretty good authority 
that he is apt to be rather joyful, even at home, 
and that when his children hear him coming 
they all run. 

“ He didn’t appear to be in the least ashamed 
of his course. There’s no denying that a man 
is his own master or else he isn’t. 

“T should say that Baker was ‘ enjoying life’ 
—as they say. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Jim ADAMS.” 


Well, any one can imagine that I was 
shocked, because I’ve known Arthur 
Baker for a good many years and I never 
suspected him of being a hard drinker. 
And to think that he was not a model 
father and that he spent his hard earned 
salary at clubs, neglected his personal 
appearance and was staying up till no one 
knows what time in the morning; I say 
all these things made a distinctly un- 
pleasant impression on me. But the 
worst thing was that his children, the 
little fellows of whom I had heard him 
speak so fondly, were afraid of him. I 
determined to go and see his wife and 


offer my assistance as tactfully“as I could. 
But before I had a chance to go to 
Baker’s house I met Adams on the street 
and I said: 
“Isn’t it awful about poor Baker? 
When did he begin to go down hill? Can 
nothing be done to save him and his 


family? Has drink got an unshakable 
hold on him?” 

Adams looked mystified. 
Arthur Baker, a drunkard? What are 
you talking about, man?” And then a 
light seemed to break on him and he 
said : “ By George, I do believe you refer 
to that crazy letter I wrote to you, that 
rambling, garrulous discourse on Baker’s 
appearance. But you must have read a 
meaning into it that I did not intend, for 
[ certainly said nothing derogatory to 
my good friend Baker.” 

Then I pulled out the letter and Adams 
went over it phrase by phrase. 

“Yesterday I saw Arthur Baker. His 
clothes looked rather the worse for 
wear.” (Why shouldn’t they? Baker 
is no dandy, and he’s had the suit at least 
a month.) “He had evidently been 
drinking.” (No doubt of it at all. I 
saw him wiping the soda water foam off 
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his mustache as he came out of the drug 
store.) “ He seemed to be under the in- 
fluence of something, for he was happy— 
to put it mildly.” (He was under the in- 
fluence of strong emotion, and he might 
well be happy—to put it mildly. He had 
just heard good news from his business 
house—but of that later.) “I happen 
to know that he drinks a good deal.” 
(Certainly he does, two quarts and a pint 
of water every day by the advice of his 
physician. Excellent for his nerves, so 
he said.) “I may say without breaking 
confidence that he is not likely to be 
made a member of his firm just yet.” 
(Well, no, as he has just been made man- 
ager of their largest branch, and that’s 
honor enough for one time.) “ They 
tell me he is rather fond of good com- 
pany, and I’ll wager he doesn’t go to bed 
at eight o’clock every night.” (Well, 
that was an under statement in both par- 
ticulars. He is fond of the “very best 
company,” as he calls his wife and chil- 
dren, and so far from going to bed at 
eight he sits up till ten like a little man 
every night.) “A rather expensive up- 
town club has housed his form, so I un- 
derstand.” (That’s so, for a friend blew 
him off to a dinner at his club, and he 
told me that he could have run his table 
for a week on what that dinner cost.) 
“ He has six children. Can you tell me 
what their future is likely to be?” (No, 
nor can any one else, but it would be safe 
to bet that if Baker lives they won’t have 
to go to many poor houses.) “ He is apt 
to be rather joyful, even at home, and 
when his children see him coming they 
all run.” (That’s a fact, as you ought 
to know. Jolliest man I know, and his 
children run to meet him when they hear 
him coming. ) 

“Well,” said I, “I did misread and 
that’s a fact, but take the last paragraph, 
‘I should say that Baker was enjoying 
life—as they say.’” 

“Why, my dear man, why shouldn’t 
he enjoy life with that wife and those 
boys and no bad habits? The fact is, I’ve 
shown you conclusively that English 
innuendo can do as much mind poisoning 
as the French variety.” 

And then I remembered our conversa- 
tion and we went down to Baker’s of- 
fice and I took both of them out to the 
swellest lunch I could find in New York. 


F anwoop, N. J. 





Gulielmopolis 
AN HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
With Notes By General James Grant Wilson’ 


In a letter. yellow with age, written by Dr. William A. Hallock to his brother 
Gerard, dated Andover, 23d June, 1823, he says: “ The following lines suggest to me so 
many interesting associations that 1 cannot avoid giving them a place in this letter. 
They were written in his sophomore year, in the spring of 1811, by William C. Bryant, 
and delivered oefore a Williams College society, as the author was about taking his 
leave of the institution.” On his departure, Bryant left the poem in his room, No. 23, 
and four years later, when Hallock entered Williams College, it in some way came into 
his possession, and was found among his papers after his death. So far as known it 
was the only copy in existence, and has never before been printed. When preparing a 
volume in 1886 entitled “ Bryant and His Friends,”’ the venerable clergyman showed me 
the severe and satirica! production, but a feeling of loyalty to his alma mater induced 
him to decline permitting me to include it in the volume. A decade earlier I heard 
something of the poem, and when I suggested to Mr. Bryant that it should be printed 
he said, “Oh, no! it was one of my boyish pranks. I have no copy of the lines, nor 
do I remember much about them. At the time, I believe, I did not like the dark rooms, 
the low iying land, and the rigid college regulations, and I suppose I so expressed my- 
self in the verses that Dr. Hallock showed you.” 


GULIELMOPOLIS. 


No more the brumal tempest sheds 

Its gathered stores in sleety showers: 
Nor yet the vernal season spreads 

Its verdant mantle gemmed with flowers. 
But fettered stands the naked year, 
And shivers to the chilling air. 
And often struggles to unclasp 
Reluctant Winter’s icy grasp, 

And greet the arms of Spring. 

Hemmed in with hills, whose heads aspire, 

Abrupt and rude and hung with woods— 
Amidst these vales, I touch the lyre, 

Where devious Hoosac rolls his floods 
Dear vales where every pleasure meets! 
Fain would I paint thy slimy streets! 
Thy soil with churlish guardians blest 
And horrors of the bleak Northwest, 

Poured through the chasm afar. 

Safe from the morning’s golden eye, 

And sheltered from the Western breeze, 
There happy regions bosomed lie, 

The seats of joy and bowers of ease. 
Fair favored spot! whose fertile breast, 
Now draughts with lengthened blaze infest, 
Now tempests drench with copious flood, 
Alternate heat and cold surprise. 
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A frozen desert now it lies, 
And now a sea of mud. 
While rising on the tainted gale, 
The morbid exhalations ride, 
And hover o’er the unconscious vale, 
And sleep upon the mountain’s side. 
There on her misty car. reclined 
Disease unseen directs her way; 
Wields the black sceptre of her reign 
And hurls her shafts with keenest pain, 
And singles out her prey. 
Why should I sing its turbid springs 
That trickle through its rocks of lime! 
And why those domes whence Science flings 
Her far-diffusing rays sublime! 
Where through the horror breathing hall 
The pale faced moping ‘students crawi, 
Like spectred monuments of wo, 
Or studious seek the unwholesome cell 
Where dust and gloom and cobwebs dweli 
Dark, dirty, dank and low. 
Yet over the picture, dark with shade, 
Let not the eye of fancy gaze; 
Where lawless power her nest has laid, 
And stern suspicion treads her maze. 
The storm that o’er the wintry West 
Rides howling on the Northern blast, 
In time will curb its furious way— 
But that o’er Hoosac’s vale which lowers, 
Will never hail serener hours, 
Nor open to the day 


Like Bryant, Lord Tennyson. in the following sonnet, not, so far as I am aware, 
included in any collection of his poetical writings, fails to exhibit much veneration for 
his alma mater. In a letter to a friend, Tennyson writes: “I have a great affection 
for my old University, and can only regret that this spirit of undergraduate irritability 
against the Cambridge of that day ever found its way into print.” The words of the 
sonnet are these: 


“Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleges, 
Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 
Your gardens, myriad volumed libraries 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich-carven screens, 
Your doctors and your proctors and your deans, 
Shall not avail you, when the Day-beam sports 
New risen o’er awaken’d Albion—No! 

Nor yet your solemn organ-pipes that blow 
Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant courts 
At noon and eve—because your manner sorts 
Not with this age wherefrom you stand apart— 
Because the lips of little children preach 
Against you, you that do profess to teach, 

And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart.” 





Panama and the Panamanians 
BY C. L. WITHROW 


{Mr. Withrow was for four years a planter in Panama. 


His observations and ex- 


periences acquired there are told in the following article, which is the most compre- 
hensive and interesting on the subject we have yet seen in print.—EDIToR.] 


F one can picture a country where 
nothing is up to date, where only 
a narrow margin along the sea coast 
is opened to civilization, and that civiliza- 
tion of the most crude and primitive 
type; where square mile upon square mile 
of the richest and most fertile land on 
the surface of the globe lies undeveloped, 
the hunting ground only of wild animals 
and wandering Indians; where there is 
not a mile of road or a wheeled vehicle 
except in the immediate vicinity of the 
cities of Colon and Panama; one may be- 
gin to get a conception of the present 
condition of the Republic of Panama. 
There is probably no spot on the West- 
ern Hemisphere, unless it be the State 
of Yucatan, in Mexico, about which so 
little is known as this is, the newest of 


republics. In area, about the size of the 
State of Indiana, with a total population 
of less than a quarter of a million, she 
has developed less than any other of her 
Latin-American sisters. There is not a 
single enterprise, industry, or business 
of any magnitude within her boundaries 
that has been inaugurated, developed or 
carried on by her own citizens. Foreign 
capital, brains and energy have given her 
everything she has. 

The causes of this stagnation are 
many, the principal one being the con- 
stant political troubles that have racked 
the country since the formation of the 
United States of Colombia. So bitter 
has been party feeling, so relentless the 
persecution of those who differed with 
the governing party, that the people have 
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had little time for aught else than fight- 
ing and protecting themselves against 


their political enemies. Now that Pana- 
ma is free there is every reason to believe 
that a new dawn will break upon the 
Isthmus, for in all these years of strife 
the Panamanians have practically been 
a unit against the government at Bogota. 
If they hold together in the future as 
they have in the past and strive to form 
a government that will be stable and 
just, there is no reason why the Republic 
of Panama should not be the leader of 
the Latin-American Republics. 

The writer lived for four years in the 
northern end of the Isthmus and had 
ample opportunity to know and study 
the people, their characters and meth- 
ods, therefore, the following account of 
life in the agricultural section of the 
Republic may be of interest. 

The northern portion of the Republic 
is mountainous; but on both the Carib- 
bean and Pacific sides the land along the 
sea coasts and back to the lower slopes 
of the mountains is wonderfully fertile. 
On the Caribbean coast the principal in- 
dustry is growing and exporting bananas. 
Other branches of tropical agriculture, 


such as rubber, sarsaparilla and cocoa 
planting are as yet but sparingly prac- 
ticed. These will come later when the 
banana industry has worked itself out. 
As compared to the other, the banana is 
of the nature of a temporary crop. It 
thrives best on the humid land of newly 
cleared forests; it develops quickly, nine 
months being the time which elapses be- 
tween the planting and the reaping of 
the first crop. After nine months it is a 
continuous crop until the land plays out, 
which, on an average, is about six years. 
The rich alluvial valleys and bottom lands 
along the river courses last much longer 
because the freshets replace the plant 
food consumed so lavishly by the grow- 
ing trees. The return upon the amount 
invested is great, the net profit varying 
from twenty-five to fifty per centum. 
As compared to this, rubber, sarsaparilla, 
cocoa and other tropical products take 
years to develop to the bearing stage, 
but once successfully Started they last a 
lifetime with but little attention beyond 
the harvesting of the crop. It is, there- 
fore, easy to understand why the banana 
industry proves so fascinating to the 
planter. Unfortunately, when banana 
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land gives out it is useless forever for 
banana cultivation, but is valuable for 
many other forms of agriculture. 

Some idea of the virgin forests of the 
country may be gained from the photo- 
graph here shown of one of the Govern- 
ment roads or trails that form a network 
over the northern portion of the Isthmus. 
These trails are the only means of inter- 
communication between the settlements 
and towns. In the lowlands horses may 
be used, but in the mountains the trails 
are too rough for any but the pedestrian. 
The trails are kept open by the travelers 
themselves, who keep down the under- 
brush with their machetes. The land 
these trails occupy is in no manner re- 
served for the public use, and when a 
planter, in extending his plantation, runs 
across a Government road he treats it 
with scant consideration, for the next 
traveling party, if they find the old road 
impassable, will cut another one. 

All land within the Republic is owned 
by the Government, and by constitutional 
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amounting to a lease in perpetuity. There 
are two exceptions to this rule, one being 
that with all concessions a tract of land 
is usually given, this land being described 
by metes and-bounds. Any one holding 
land within these boundaries at the time 
the concession is given is protected; but 
no one may enter upon lands within the 
concession without the consent of the 
concessionaire. The other exception is 
when a holder improves his land by 
planting such trees as cacoa, rubber, 
cocoanuts or what may be called perma- 
nent crops, the land is never again open 
to the public occupancy, even if the 
planter fails to occupy it. 

A. planter who has taken up and culti- 
vated a tract of land and afterward de- 
sires to sell it must supply the purchaser 
with a title going back to the first culti- 
vation. No notice to the Government is 
necessary in the first entry upon the land ; 
it is only when the planter sells that he 
makes his declaration that he found the 
land in a virgin state and unoccupied. 
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provision the title to the land can never 
pass to any one else. All the land is free, 
and any one may enter upon land that 
is not actually in cultivation and cultivate 
it. As long as he occupies the land he 
may hold it against all comers, his tenure 


The document, which is usually long and 
verbose, describes only the nature of the 
improvements, both as to crops and 
buildings situated upon land specifically 
described. No mention is made as to 
ownership in the land. These transfers 
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are recorded in the Government records, the State. The result is that revolutions 

while the original goes to the purchaser. are almost unknown and the country is 

Should be in turn sell, he turns over his developed far in excess of any other re- 

papers to the new owner with his own public in the antipodes. 

conveyance added thereto. The farmer in Panama has no posses- 
This method of transfer, while suffi- sion of the soil except in so far as it is 

cient to protect one in the transaction of necessary for the cultivation of his crop. 














Type of Plantation Home on Big Plantations 


ordinary business, has a very injurious Should he find gold or other precious 
effect upon the prosperity of the coun- metal, or coal or other commodity in the 
try. It probably accounts for the roving ground, he cannot develop it without 
proclivities of the population, for when paying the individual who owns the par- 
all land is free and open one may wander ticular concession involved; for mining 
from place to place as the spirit moves of all descriptions, salt evaporating, the 
him. The native planter usually con- sale of liquors and tobaccos, gambling, 
tents himself with a thatch house, mate- pearl fishing, turtle fishing, the growing 
rial for which is always at hand in the of certain products within certain boun- 
forest, and should he decide to move daries are concessions for which the Gov- 
somewhere else to avoid military service, ernment receives a lump sum at regular 
taxation or possibly arrest for some in- intervals. The Government protects its 
fringement of the laws, he is nothing out concessionaires vigorously, and any arti- 
of pocket except the time devoted to put- cle of concessionary proprietorship is 
ting up his shelter. As a general rule contraband unless bought of the conces- 
he plants only enough to supply himself sionaire. It is needless to add that smug- 
and family with food, depending upon gling is widely practiced. In some dis- 
his rifle or upon rubber or sarsaparilla tricts it is openly countenanced, for the 
gathering for such money as he needs. Government officials are paid at irregular 

In Costa Rica, Panama’s neighbor on intervals, and even Government officials 
the north, the land is sold to the individ- must live. In one of these localities a 
ual by the Government, and this land member of the police force finding his 
may be confiscated for offenses against pay days few and far between, resigned 
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Government Road in the Forest 


his official position and set himself up 


as a smuggler. He soon waxed fat and 
prosperous and opened a saloon. On one 
occasion he was introduced to an Ameri- 
can visitor as one of the prosperous mer- 
chants of the town. The American was 
impressed and inquired as to the line of 
business the merchant carried on. “I 
am, Sefior,” replied the ex-policeman, 
“the proprietor of the largest contra- 
band store in the town.” 

The mountain section of the Republic 
is almost unsettled. It is accessible only 
by the trails before mentioned, and only 
the adventurous visit it unless compelled 
to do so by necessity. At present its 
resources are but little known. On the 
lower slopes of the mountain, practically 
in the foothills, are rich deposits of good 
coal. There is scarcely a creek that does 
not show to the prospector color of gold. 
Manganese and quicksilver have been 
found and will doubtless be mined and 
exported when the facilities for bringing 
them to the coast are perfected. Stones 
resembling the opal have been found, and 


there are no doubt other riches not now 
discovered in this region. Above the 
ground are precious woods, dyes and rare 
orchids. Vast savannahs, affording 
acres of pasturage and suitable for every 
branch of farming, are to be found in 
the plateaux on both the eastern and 
western side of the higher Corderilla. 
Near Boqueta and David are coffee 
plantations—small now because of the 
difficulty of marketing the product, but 
rich in promise. The climate of this 
section is ideal. Crops that ripen in the 
temperate zone in the summer and early 
fall may be successfully grown for twelve 
months in the year. The nights are cool 
and restful, the days delightful. David 
is a town of some size, being the seat of 
government of the province of Chiriqui. 
Boqueta is“a settlement of foreigners, 
mostly Americans and Germans. 

The Pacific Slope is more densely 
populated than the eastern side of the 
mountains. Cattle grazing is the princi- 
pal industry, altho agriculture is exten- 
sively carried on. 
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The fact that the eastern side of the 
country was not regularly opened to 
commerce until the banana industry de- 
veloped, less than twenty years ago, ac- 
counts for the difference in the develop- 
ment of the two sides. Panama was a 
city before any of the Caribbean towns 
was thought of; the Pacific coast was 
developed half a century ago, at least. 

The inhabitants of the northern end 
of the Isthmus are a combination of 
Spanish and Indian. The principal tribe 
are the Chiriqui Indians or Chiriquenis. 
They have their homes in the western 
slope of the mountains, but are found in 
great numbers on the eastern slope, 
where they come to work in the planta- 
tions and to sell the sarsaparilla and rub- 
ber they gather on the mountain slopes. 
They are small in stature, thick set and 
possessed of great physical strength. 
They seem to have none of the charac- 
teristics which marked our American 
Indians. Their complexions are yellow- 
ish, their eyes and hair black. They are 
in no wise home makers, roaming from 
one side of the country to the other, and 
few of them are planters. The women 
in their youth make some pretense to 


looks, but they fade rapidly and at thirty 
are old women. 
On Sundays and feast days the men 
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array themslves in white shirts’ with 
bosoms of red or blue, or both combined ; 
about their heads they bind a white band 
that gives them the appearance of suffer- 
ing from a severe headache; their faces 
are decorated with lines of color, or with 
rows of little pigs in red, blue and white. 
They are hard drinkers, but when in 
liquor are not vicious, confining their ~ 
quarreling to boasts, threats and argu- 
ment. They have but little treachery in 
their makeup, and when sober are, as a 
class, kind but very reserved. Money is 
not an essential to their happiness; it is 
rather in the nature of a convenience with 
which to gratify their immediate fancies. 
Where they can be prevailed upon to 
work they make excellent laborers, will- 
ing, industrious and, for the most part, 
thorough, vastly superior to the Jamaican 
negroes, who constitute the laboring class 
of the Republic. But unfortunately they 
are not always ready or willing to work. 
The average day’s wage of an Indian is 
about seventy cents silver (equivalent to 
about thirty cents U. S. currency), but 
even the promise of twice that amount 
would not tempt one of them to work if 
he was not of the mind to do so. , 

On one occasion the writer, being short 
handed, determined to try Indian labor, 
with the following result: The Indians 
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were about thirty miles away, at a set- 
tlement at the head of the Chiriqamola 
(pronounced Crickamola) River, and 
thence was dispatched a canoe in charge 
of a trusted employee. Four days later 
the canoe returned with some twenty 
Indian boys and youths. The man in 
charge of the boat had great difficulty 
in prevailing upon the chief to let the 
boys come, and finally had been com- 
pelled to agree to the following condi- 
tions: The men were to be returned to 
their settlement at the end of twenty days 
without expense to them. They were 
to be supplied with a specified ration of 
rice, green bananas and native chocolate. 
They were to receive eighty cents in sil- 
ver per day, and were only to do 
machete work. A few other conditions 
of minor import completed the list. For 
ten days the Indians worked like Trojans 
in the bush and were apparently happy 
and contented, but suddenly on the after- 
noon of the tenth day they appeared at 
the commissary and asked to be paid off 
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and sent home. The only excuse was 
that they wanted to see their families, and 
no argument could shake. their resolve. 
On being informed that they would be 
sent, each man produced a small piece of 
twine, in which was tied a knot’ for each 
day he had worked, this being the 
Chiriquoni’s method of bookkeeping. The 
formality of payment being ended each 
one began to spend his money, and when 
they left, there was probably not ten dol- 
lars in the crowd. Machetes, calicoes, 
wearing apparel, eatables, plates, cups, 
knives and spoons were the principal 
purchases, and each member of the party 
also supplied himself with tobacco and 
liquid refreshment. Several days later 
when the canoe again returned the writer 
found that his experiment with cheap 
labor had cost him more than ordinary 
labor would have cost. 

One amusing trait of the Chiriquoni 
character is his dependence upon his em- 
ployer in all matters. One planter had 
an Indian boy who invariably asked for 

instructions on all oc- 





casions. This boy slept 
in a thatch house quite 
near the plantation 
house, and one night 
during a gale the house 
blewdown. The 
planter hearing the 
crash, rushed out to see 
what damage had been 
done. As he neared 
the wreck, he heard the 
boy from underneath 
the ruins says: 

“ Suppose me house 
blow down, what me 
do?” 

The southern por- 
tion of the Republic 
does not approach the 
northern end in either 
the hight of the moun- 
tains, its sanitary con- 
ditions or the fertility 
of its soil. The land to 
the south of the canal 
zone is swampy and 
malarial. Some _ ba- 
nanas are produced in 
this section, but the 
total output is small 
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compared to the Chiri- 
qui Lagoon region. 
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The town of Colon is the most un- 
healthy city in the Republic. It is almost 
one of the most desolate looking places 
on earth. The two most attractive fea- 
tures of the place are the American town, 
where the employees of the Panama 
Railroad have their homes, and the 
French Canal town, where the houses 
built for the canal headquarters’s staff 
cluster near the mansions built by the 
elder de Lesseps and his son, and in front 
of which stands a beautiful statue to 
Christopher Columbus. The writer one 
day was admiring 
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The city of Panama is the only dis- 
tinctly Spanish-American city in the Re- 
public. Little has been done in the way 
of introducing modern improvements. 
The street cars are propelled by elec- 
tricity, but run only at intervals of several 
hours. The streets are paved with stone, 
but are narrow and dirty. The section 
of the city bordering upon the Bay of 
Panama is the most picturesque and con- 
tains some interesting ruins. The Chiri- 
qui Plaza, which figures on the scene of 
the recent revolt, is in a corner of the 
city and is in reality 





this work of art 
when the Jamaican 
“ cabby,” who was 
showing him the 
sights of Colon, 
stepped up and 
said: 

“Dat was a 
ereat man, _ sah,” 
pointing to the 
statue. 

“Ts that Mr. de 
Lesseps?” the 
writer 
asked. 

“No, sah,” was | 
the reply, “ dat’s | 
Mr. Christofer Co- | 
lumbus, de man 
who discobered dis 
canal. He was the 


innocently 





a fortified point 
commanding the 
ap proach to the 
city from the bay. 
The _ photograph 
here shown was 
taken about a year 
ago, on the occa- 
sion of the execu- 
tion of Victoriano 
Lorenzo, a_ Chiri- 
quoni chief, who 
took up arms 
against the Colom- 
bian Government 
in the last revolu- 
tion. He was one 
of the most noted 
of the Liberal gen- 
erals, but his lexi- 
con of warfare con- 








greatest man that 
was ever in the dis- 
coberin’ business. 
He discober Ja- 
maica.” 

“Ts he the same man that discovered 
\merica? ” 

“T dunno, sah, I never heard; but he 
discobered Jamaica, and den he sails ober 
here, and when he about three miles out 
there,” pointing to the blue Caribbean, 
“he see dis place and he come in here 
and land right where he is now.” 

“Who is the lady with him?” 

“Ah, dat’s jes a lady what come out 
of the bush ober dere,” indicating the 
mountains, “ when he was discoberin’ dis 
place and she go with him and help him 
discober dat canal ober dere.” 

It would seem that we Americans owe 
Columbus a greater debt than we im- 
agine. 
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Statue to Christopher Columbus; Erected by the 
French Canal Company, in Front of the de 
Lesseps Mansion Opposite the Mouth of the 


tained no such 
word as mercy. 
His course was 
marked with cruel 
and often treacher- 
ous murders of military prisoners, and 
after the revolution ended he was tried 
by court martial and publicly executed. 

The whole western coast of Central 
America is noted for the rise and fall of 
its tides. At Panama, the rise and fall 
is about 30 feet. On the eastern coast the 
rise and fall of the tide- seldom exceeds 
three feet. Two photographs are here 
shown, showing the Bay of Panama at 
both extremities of the tide. 

Boca del Toro in the Chiriqui Lagoons 
is the third most important town on the 
Isthmus of Panama. In many ways it 
is the richest of all the centers of com- 
merce. It is situated in the heart of the 
banana producing region, and- from it 
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are exported yearly hundreds of thou- 
sands bunches of this fruit. The regular 
population of the town is about 3,000, 
but when the working force of the planta- 
tions which surround it is taken into ac- 
count, the population is nearly three 
times the amount named. Boca del Toro 
to-day is a town of great importance in 
the Republic, but its career is only be- 
gun. Later, when the vast coal deposits 
in its vicinity are developed and the 
canal is completed, the Chiriqui Lagoons 
will be a port of call for steamers bound 
from European ports 
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population, the people who inhabit the 
towns and cities, and who now must bear 
the general name of Panamanians. One 
approaches a description of these people 
with a great degree of hesitation, for his 
account cannot be a description of a na- 
tion but of a composite of all nations. 
The general type, of course, is Spanish, 
but with this is mixed American, English, 
French, Chinese, German and negro 
blood. As is usual the world over, the 
admixture of foreign elements seems to 
develop and perpetuate the bad charac- 

teristics of the ele- 





to the Far East. 
These lagoons, three 
in number, are large 
enough to furnish 
safe harbor for the’ 
entire naval flotilla 
of the world all at 
one time. They con- 
stitute the only natu- 
ral harbor in the 
Caribbean coast from 
Cartagena in Co- 
lombia to Bluefields, 
Nicaragua. The pro- 
posed harbor at the 
mouth of the Fox 
River at Colon will 
be an artificial one 
and one that will 
require high engi- 
neering skill to de- 
velop. 

Aside from the 
coal deposits, the 
Chiriqui Lagoons 





ments combined. 
Judged from the 
American stand- 
point, the people of 
the Isthmus appear 
lazy and_ shiftless, 
but the writer be- 
lieves that these de- 
fects are explainable 
when the turbulent 
history of the Isth- 
mus during the past 
half century isconsid- 
ered. It is a notice- 
ble fact, in the in- 
stances where na- 
tives and foreigners 
have embarked in 
joint business enter- 
prises, thatthe native 
has developed into a 
good business man. 
The reason for this 
is doubtless the fact 
that the combating 
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promise much as the 
logical terminus of 
the railroadand other 
facilities which will open the interior of 
the country to the markets of the world. 
The wide range of the products of which 
the country is capable will add to the 


importance of the place as a resting place . 


for vessels bound to the other side of the 
world. The fact that all the coal used 
and available in Colon is imported and 
the utter unsuitability of the country in 
the immediate neighborhood for extensive 
agricultural development simply serve to 
add force to the foregoing statement. 
The principal Indian tribe of the coun- 
try has already been referred to, but 
nothing has been said about the general 


Typical Indian Boy; a Native Kitchen Appears 
in the Background ‘ 


forces have always 
hesitated in interfer- 
ing with any business 
where there was a foreign element, fear- 
ful lest international complications would 
arise. As a general rule the foreigner 
who keeps hands off the politics of the 
country is as free from annoyance as 
he would be in his native land. 

The bulk of the labor of the country 
is done by Jamaica negroes, and these 
constitute a very numerous and undesir- 
able element in the population. They 
are ignorant, superstitious, and arrogant, 
willing to work only when the spirit 
moves them, and never under any cir- 
cumstances to be depended upon. They 
gained their foothold in the Isthmus in 
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the old canal days, and they remained 
there, waiting for the work on the great 
waterway to begin anew. 

The Chinese actually overrun the 
country, monopolizing the smaller 
branches of trade. They are content 
with so small a margin of profit and live 
for so little money that they are enabled 
to outdo any competitor. Every cent 
they save is hoarded for transmission 
back to China, and consequently they do 
the country no good. In Costa Rica, 
where Chinese exclusion is rigidly en- 
forced, the improvement over the con- 
ditions existing in Panama is readily 
noticeable. 

Each of the Colombia States reserves 
the right to issue its own postage stamps 
and to collect certain of its revenues. 
The currency of the country was issued 
by the general Government, and in the 
department of Panama the medium of 
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exchange was wholly silver coinage in 
denominations of fifty, twenty, ten and 
five centavos. The rate of exchange for 
American gold varied from 130 to 160 
per cent. premium, making an American 
dollar equivalent to from $2.30 to $2.60 
of Colombian money. For convenience 
in handling the fifty-cent pieces were 
always put up in rolls of fifty, and in 
many instances these rolls pass through 
numerous hands without being opened. 
In the northern end of the Republic there 
are no banks, but many of the business 
houses accept deposits and allow the 
issuing of drafts or checks, which are 
payable on sight. In this way much 
handling of the medium of the country 
is avoided. 

It seems rather paradoxical to find a 
language other than the language of the 
locality the medium of communication, 
but such is the fact in Panama. The 
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official language of the country is, of 
course, Spanish, and this is the language 
of the courts and official records. The 
commercial language is English. Every 


one speaks English, and it is the native 
who has not mastered the language that 
finds himself at a disadvantage rather 
thar the foreigner. 


Putnam, C nw, 
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King Assarhaddon 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[The following legend was written for the Kishineff Relief Committee by Count 
Tolstoy, and has been translated for THE INDEPENDENT by David B. Macgowan.— 


EDITOL. ] 


SSARHADDON, King of Assy- 
ria, had defeated King Lailie and 
conquered his kingdom, de- 

stroyed and burned all his cities, de- 
ported all the inhabitants to his own 
country, slain his warriors to the last 
man and had put King Lailie himself 
into a cage. 

Stretched on his bed at night, King 
Assarhaddon was revolving in his 
mind what manner of death he would 
inflict upon Lailie, when he suddenly 
heard a rustling noise close by him. 
He opened his eyes and saw an old 
man, with a long gray beard and mild 
eyes. 

“Thou wilt have Lailie executed? ” 
asked the old man. 

“Yes,” answered the King. “ Only 
I have not yet decided how I shall put 
him to death.” 

“ But thou art Lailie thyself!” the 
old man said. 

“ That is not so,” said the King. “I 
am I, and Lailie is Lailie.” 

“Thou and Lailie are one,” said the 
old man. “It only seems to thee that 
thou art not Lailie and that Lailie is 
not thou.” 

“How canst thou say that it only 
seems so to me? ” asked the King. “I 
am lying here on this soft bed, sur- 
rounded by obedient slaves and serving 
women, and to-morrow I shall feast 
with my friends just as I did to-day. 
But Lailie is caged like a bird, and to- 
morrow he shall be impaled and shall 
writhe with his tongue hanging out un- 
til he perishes, and the dogs will tear 
his body to pieces.” 


“Thou art not able to destroy his 
life,” said the old man. 

“But the fourteen thousand war- 
riors that I have slain, of whose bodies 
I made a great hill? ” asked the King. 
“T am living, but they are no more; 
therefore I am able to destroy life.” 

“Why dost thou think they are no 
more?” 

“ Because I do not see them. Above 
all, they were in pain and I was not; 
they were wretched and I was happy.” 

“This also only seems so to thee. 
Thou hast tortured thyself, not them.” 

“T do not comprehend thy words,” 
said the King. 

“ Wilt thou comprehend them? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then come hither!” said the old 
man, and he pointed to a basin filled 
with water. “ Put off thy clothes and 
step into the basin! ” 

Assarhaddon did as the old man bade 
him. 

“As soon as I begin to pour this 
water over thee, thou must dip thy 
head under,” said the old man, as he 
filled a pitcher with water. 

The old man raised the pitcher over 
the King’s head, and the King put his 
head under the water of the basin. 

And hardly was King Assarhaddon 
under the water when he felt that he 
was no longer Assarhaddon, but an- 
other man. And as he thus suddenly 
feels that he is this other man, he sees 
that he is lying on a splendid bed be- 
side a beautiful woman. He had never 
seen this woman before, but he knows 
that she is his wife. 
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KING ASSARHADDON 


The woman rises and says: “ Lailie, 
my dear husband! thou wast wearied 
by thy labors yesterday and hast slept 
longer than thy wont, but I have 
watched over thy slumber and have not 
waked thee. But now the princes are 
waiting for thee in the great hall. 
Clothe thyself and go in to them! ” 

\nd Assarhaddon, who realized 
from these words that he is Lailie, 
wonders not at all thereat, but won- 
ders rather that he has known noth- 
ing about it before. And he arises, 
clothes himself and goes into the great 
hall, where the princes await him. 

The princes incline themselves to 
the ground before their King Lailie, 
then stand up and seat themselves be- 
fore him upon his command. The 
eldest of the princes begins now to say 
that the insults of the wicked King 
Assarhaddon should no longer be en- 
dured, but should be answered upon 
the field of battle. Lailie does not 


agree to this, but commands that am- 
bassadors be sent to Assarhaddon to 
reason with him, and dismisses the 
princes. He appoints a number of not- 


able men as ambassadors, and in- 
structs them carefully what they shall 
say to Assarhaddon, and how they 
shall conduct themselves. Then he 
goes hunting, his favorite pastime, and 
has the good fortune on this day to kill 
an old lioness and to take her two cubs 
alive. After the close he feasts with 
his followers, is regaled with music 
and dancing and passed the night with 
his beloved wife. 

So lives he days and weeks, and 
awaits the return of the ambassadors 
that he has sent to that King Assar- 
haddon, whom he himself used to be. 
They return after a month with their 
noses and ears cut off. 

King Assarhaddon announces to 
Lailie that he shall fare as did his am- 
bassadors unless he at once sends the 
tribute of gold, silver and cypress- 
wood imposed upon him and appears 
in person to do obeisance to Assarhad- 
aon, 

lLailie, who had once been Assarhad- 
lon, again summons the princes and 
takes counsel with them what is to be 
done. All are of the same mind that, 
instead of waiting for Assarhaddon’s 
attack, war should be declared against 
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him at once. The King agrees with 
them this time, and heads his army 
against Assarhaddon. The march lasts 
seven days, and the King arrays his 
forces and rouses the courage of his 
warriors. On the eighth day his army 
meets Assarhaddon’s army in a broad 
plain on the river bank. Bravely fight 
Lailie’s warriors, but Lailie, who used 
to be Assarhaddon, sees how the ene- 
my’s hosts hasten down from the moun- 
tains like ants and overrun the plain 
and gain the upper hand over his 
troops. He plunges in his chariot into 
the midst of the tumult of the battle, 
and lets his sword crash down upon 
the enemies. But Lailie’s warriors are 
counted by hundreds and Assarhad- 
don’s by thousands, and Lailie feels 
that he is wounded and is being car- 
ried away a captive. 

For nine days he marches in chains 
with the other prisoners led by Assar- 
haddon’s warriors. On the tenth day 
he is brought to Nineveh and put into 
a cage. Deep is Lailie’s suffering, not 
so much from hunger and his wounds, 
as from the shame that is put upon him 
and from his impotent wrath. He sees 
no possibility of repaying the enemy 
all the evils that he is enduring. For 
twenty days he sits in his cage and 
waits for his execution. He sees his 
friends and relatives brought to the 
scaffold, and hears the lamentations of 
the tortured victims, who are skinned 
alive or have their arms and legs cut 
off, and betrays neither sympathy nor 
fear. He sees his beloved wife led 
away in chains by eunuchs. He knows 
she is being taken to Assarhaddon to 
be his slave. This,‘too, he endures 
without complaints. But lo, two exe- 
cutioners now open his cage and, hav- 
ing bound his fetters tighter on his 
back, lead him away to the bloody scaf- 
fold. Lailie sees the sharp stake drip- 
ping with blood, which has just been 
drawn from the lifeless corpse of his 
dearest friend, and he understands that 
his turn has come. His clothes are 
taken off. Lailie is affrighted at the 
sight of his emaciated body, once so 
strong and shapely. The two execu- 
tioners seize him by his withered hips, 
lift him up, and are about to impale him 
upon the stake. 

“ Now I shall die,” Lailie thinks, and, 
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forgetful of his resolve to remain stoical- 
ly brave to the last, he sobs loudly and 
prays for mercy. But nobody hears him. 

“ But that cannot be so,” he thinks, 
“surely I am asleep and it is only a 
dream,” and he tries to wake. “ But I 
am not Lailie, I am Assarhaddon,” he 
thinks. 

“Thou art Lailie, and thou art also 
Assarhaddon,” he hears a voice say; he 
feels the agony of death beginning. He 
shrieks and in the same instant lifts his 
head out of the water. The old man is 
bending over him and is pouring the last 
of the water from the pitcher upon his 
head. 

“Oh, what torments I have suffered, 
and how long they endured!” Assar- 
haddon exclaims. 

“How long?” the old man asks. 
“ Thou hast merely dipped thy head be- 
neath the water and immediately raised 
it up again. Look! all the water has 
not yet flowed from the pitcher. Hast 
thou understood?” 

Assarhaddon does not answer, but 
gazes upon the old man with fear. 

“ Hast thou understood,” the old man 
continues, “ that Lailie is none other than 
thyself and that the warriors, too, whom 
thou hast delivered unto death are none 
other than thou? And not alone the 
warriors, but also the beasts that thou 
hast slain in the chase and hast eaten 
in thy feasts ; they, too, are thyself. Thou 
hast believed that life is in thee alone, 
but I have taken the scales of blindness 
from thine eyes and thou hast seen that 


when thou dost ill to others thou dost it 
only to thyself. ONE LIFE, one and 
undivided, is in all, and only a part of this 
one, undivided, life is revealed in thee, 
and only in this one part of life canst 
thou perfect, fritter away, increase or 
diminish life, and thou art able to per- 
fect the life in thee only by tearing down 
the barriers that part thy life from the 
life of the other beings, by taking the 
other beings for thyself, by loving them. 
To destroy the life in other beings does 
not lie in thy power. The life of the 
beings that thou hast killed has only been 
removed from thy view, but not de- 
stroyed. For Life exist neither Time 
nor Space. Life is a moment and Life 
is a series of eras, and thy life and the 
life of all visiblevand invisible beings of 
the world is the same. It is impossible 
to destroy life or to change it, as it is 
one and undivided. All else is delusion 
and deception.” 

With these words the old man van- 
ished. 

The next morning King Assarhaddon 
set Lailie and all the other prisoners 
free and stopped the executions. 

Three days afterward he summoned 
his son, Assurbanihabal, and gave his 
scepter over to him and he himself went 
into the wilderness to reflect about what 
he had heard. And then he went as a 
pugrim from city to city, and from vil- 
lage to village, and proclaimed to men 
that there is only ONE LIFE, and that 
men only do themselves harm when they 
mean to harm other beings. 

Yasnaya Poiana, Russia. 
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The Home 


Our modern surgeons get bolder and 
bolder in the practice of successful ex- 
tirpation,andeach year we hear that some 
organ formerly regarded as necessary 
can be dispensed with without serious 
injury. Not only can the vermiform 
appendix be amputated to advantage and 
limbs be lost without material inconven- 
ience, but it seems 
that the stomach is 
not an indispensable 
organ and that quar- 
ter sections, to say 
the least, of our 
brains, livers, lungs, 
etc., can be taken 
from us and we 
would notmissthem. 
That last refuge of 
the ego, the pineal 
gland, proves to be a 
superfluous vestige 
ofcreation,and when 
it is cut out we are 
none the wiser. We 
cannot doubt these 
triumphs of surgical 
skill, yet sometimes 
we wonder what 
would become of a 
man if all these su- 
perfluities should be 
taken from him. 

Something of the 
saine feeling comes 
over uswhen weread 
the attack made by 
the “ higher critics ” of sociology on the 
institutions and conventions which we 
have considered necessary to civilization. 
We hear it argued with a brilliancy we 
are forced to admire and with a cogency 
we cannot altogether evade that pa- 
triotism is selfishness, that charity is 
pauperization, that property is robbery, 
that marriage is tyranny, government is 
unjust, and religion is superstition, still 
we are unwilling to sacrifice these and 
all the other things which are so vulner- 
able to the scalpel of the critic, lest some 
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of them should happen to have unsus- 
pected utility. . 

Like the surgeons who can take off a 
limb easily, but cannot add to us a third 
arm, altho this would be very useful, 
most social reformers are much more 
successful in the destructive than in the 
constructive part of their work. With 
the iconoclastic school we must, despite 
her protest, class Mrs. Gilman for her 

recent book on The 
Home * points out 
clearly and sharply 
the defects in that 
institution, but only 
vaguely suggests 
what is to take its 
place. 

Her skill in de- 
tecting weak points, 
and her keen satire 
remind one of Scho- 
penhauer, Hartman, 
Nordau and Veblen, 
but she has also an 
adroitness of re- 
partee which—altho 
we dislike to say 
anything which is so 
offensive to the au- 
thor—is delightfully 
feminine. As an 
example this may 
serve: 

“Some hold that the 
feebleness of woman 
has a beneficent effect 
on man, draws out 
many of his nobler 

qualities. He should then marry a bed-ridden 
invalid—a purblind idiot—and draw them all 
out.” 


Mrs. Gilman considers “ home-mak- 
ing” from its economic side, as “ the 
running of the commissary and dormi- 
tory departments of life, with elaborate 
lavatory processes,” and shows how im- 
perfectly it fills its accredited functions 
of securing privacy, healthfulness, peace, 





*THE HOME: 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 


Ivs WorRK AND INFLUENCE. By 
New York: McClure, 
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comfort and the conditions suitable for 
rearing children. To use her own state- 
ment: 

“The home, as now existing, costs three 
times what is necessary to meet the same needs. 
It involves the further waste of nearly half the 
world’s labor. It maintains a low grade of 
womanhood, overworked or lazy: it checks the 
social development of men as well as women, 
and, most of all, of children. The man, in or- 
der to meet this unnecessary expense, must 
cater to the existing market; and the existing 
market is mainly this same home, with its 
crude tastes and limitless appetites. There the 
man, to maintain his own woman in idleness, 
or low-grade labor, must work three times as 
hard as is needful, to meet the demands of simi- 
lar women: the home-bound woman clogging 
the whole world. 

“Change this order. Set the woman on her 
own feet, as a free, intelligent, able human be- 
ing, quite capable of putting into the world 
more than she takes out, of being a producer 
as well as a consumer. Rut these poor, anti- 
quated ‘domestic industries’ into the archives 
of past history; and let efficient modern indus- 
tries take their place.” 

There is much truth in this. Woman’s 
work has been largely taken from her 
and she must follow it or spend her time 
in idleness, frivolity or useless labor, and 
to say, as many now do, that it increases 
the wealth of the world to have women 
waste their time is one of the most dan- 
gerous fallacies of our time, but we must 
submit to the ignominy of being called 
“Mesozoic men,” by saying that no sat- 
isfactory substitute for the old-fashioned 
home in many of its most important 
activities is yet in sight. We accept the 
fact which has been forced upon our 
notice by sundry bill-boards that break- 
fast foods can be better prepared in the 
factory than at home; we have long since 
given up wearing homespun cloth and 
home-made clothes; and just as soon as 
there is an establishment on the corner 
supplying ready-cooked meals we will pa- 
tronize it, but until then we will act ac- 
cording to the proverb, “a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

There are certain stubborn facts which 
Mrs. Gilman steadily ignores. She in- 
sists that she means no attack on the in- 
tegrity of the home in urging that a 
woman’s real life work should lie out- 
side of it. Yet she must know that long 
periods of seclusion are necessary to a 
mother and that few professions could 


be carried on successfully under a series 
of such interruptions. Somewhere be- 
tween the standpoint of the German 
pessimistic philosophy, that woman is 
a bundle of enigmas, and all these have 
but one answer, motherhood; and Mrs. 
Gilman’s position that motherhood is but 
an incident in woman’s career, the golden 
mean is to be found. She proves that 
the old-fashioned, independent house- 
hold, with its domestic industries, is not 
an ideal place for bringing up children, 
either hygienically or educationally, but 
the city apartment house, with its 
absence of “housework,” with meals 
eaten in a restaurant and both father and 
mother absent from it all day, which is 
as near as we have yet come to realizing 
her substitute, is still worse for children, 
so much so that most couples so circum- 
stanced dispense with children altogether. 

The professional trained nurse has not 
yet proved herself equal to the amateur- 
ish but loving mother, and we do not 
expect she ever will equal the trained 
mother. One of the largest orphanages 
in the country has found it much better 
for the health and happiness of the chil- 
dren to scatter them among families of 
the neighborhood than to keep them in 
the institution under conditions theo- 
rectically more perfect. 

From an article by the author pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT last summer, 
“ All the World to Her,” our readers 
know her opinion that a home, a husband 
and children cannot fill the life of “a 
full-statured woman,” or, as Will Carle- 
ton expressed it, “ You ain’t all the folks 
she wants to know.” She finds a horri- 
ble example right to her hand in “ the 
morbid Marna in the ‘ Confessions of a 
Wife ’"—a vivid expression of what it is 
to be a highly concentrated, double-dis- 
tilled wife—and nothing else. No 
shadow of interest had she in life except 
this man; no duty, no pleasure, no use, 
no ambition, no religion, no business— 
nothing whatever but one embodied de- 
mand for her Man. He was indeed all 
the world to her—and he didn’t like it.” 

We are obliged to confess that “ Our 
Country ” does not touch as deep a chord 
in us as “ Home, Sweet Home,” and our 
altruism is not yet so well developed that 
we are ready to throw open the doors of 
the home in the hope of warming all out- 
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doors. If that be selfishness, make the 
most of it. a 


My Mamie Rose* 


Genius is always extraordinary, but 
it is not a gift that belongs exclusively to 
the moral or refined members of society. 
It is a mental intensity or perversity that 
may show in the antic rascality of a gut- 
ter snipe, in the thief’s cunning or in the 
drunken ferocity of a tenement house 
Caliban. And for this reason the fact that 
a “ Bowery Kipling ” should discover in 
himself a genius for literary expression 
is no more remarkable than many other 
forms of Bowery genius. But when, af- 
ter subsisting for thirty years upon the 
sin and slime of that locality, he so far 
outwits predestination as to become 
morally sane, spiritually clean, that isa 
matter of importance, an event with 
which those interested in the develop- 
ment of the species must co-ordinate the 
facts of science. Indeed, those who af- 
firm that what a man is or thinks, or does 
results from his environment must en- 
large the definition of that term, or recog- 
nize in the author of My Mamie Rose 
an unaccountable heresy. According to 
their doctrines, Mr. Kildare’s hasty evo- 
lution is unwarranted, and as taxing 
upon credulity as is the story of the 
compounding of the “ first man” related 
in Genesis. Yet the miracle in this in- 
stance is written out with autobiograph- 
ical accuracy, which is a clear advan- 
tage that Mr. Kildare has over Adam, 
whose memory began only after he was 
finished! Somehow, known only to 
himself, to Mamie Rose and to the good 
God, he really did ascend out of the dive 
depths on the Bowery in a very short 
period of time far enough to acquire the 
virtues, opinions, consciousness and 
everything else which is supposed to be- 
long only to the best-bred men among 
us, with the possible exception of per- 
sonal reserve. 

_ After giving a moving account of his 
infancy in a tenement house, of his strug- 
gies as a street waif selling papers, 
learning vice and the most vicious 
tnethods of self defense, he relates how 
these methods became offensive as his 
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muscles strengthened, so that he became 
the leader of his “ gang.” At the age of 
eighteen, his splendid physique and 
ferocity attracted the attention of pass- 
ing “ sports,” and for the next ten years 
he was a prize fighter famed for his rage 
and brutality in the ring, a “ bouncer” 
in low resorts and a general guide to 
iniquity to all who followed him. 

From this point the book becomes sen- 
sational, not so much in its revelations 
of the Bowery world of crime and ob- 
scenity, as in the exposure made of the 
close relationship to it sustained by the 
better elements of society. The general 
impression prevails that “ slumming ”’ is 
a sort of pharisaical curiosity indulged 
by the wealthy or sentimentally good more 
or less at the expense of the poor and 
vicious ; but that young women of good 
families and unquestionable social rank 
should come night after night with their 
escorts into the lowest dives on the Bow- 
ery to witness slugging matches, even 
to pat and admire the naked brown of the 
men who fought, is slumming with 
more sympathy than morals allow. Kil- 
dare, living by main strength and the 
wickedness of his wits in these dark 
regions, does not seem so mean as do 
these respectable people who watched his 
performances with senile delight. He 
has made a defense of his Bowery at this 
point which, at least, this class of slum- 
mers will not dare to refute. The first 
two hundred pages is, in fact, a hideous 
epic founded upon every imaginable 
stench, cruelty and immorality, all of 
which he represents as being saner, less 
contemptible than the impotent wicked- 
ness of the better sort, and provided his 
representations are faithful, he carries 
the reader far toward accepting his view 
of the matter. 

But the latter part of the volume is 
narrowed between the life lines of Kil- 
dare and his Mamie Rose. Materially 
they are both in the Bowery regions still, 
but really they have wandered far afield 
in that heaven of all lovers. Every man 
and every woman receives an impulse 
Godward at such a season; it is the law 
of things, like the blooming of the first 
flowers of spring, always white, like their 
snow mother. And Mamie Rose had 
that rare thing even in the best of women, 
the telepathy of goodness. She began 
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with a wisdom which surpasses the self 
protecting chastity of the average woman 
and bound, constrained her pugilist 
Knight errant with the potent suggestion 
of what a man really should be. She 
encompassed him about with the fra- 
grance and beauty of her spirit, like a 
garden of fairness; she divided him from 
evil with the superlative temptation to 
be good. She was the sky above his be- 
wildered head, the firm earth beneath his 
feet, the singing bird in his branches. 
Only the very best, bravest women are 
able to play this réle of the guardian 
angel to that noblest of all frailties, man. 
Many a one has tried it only to find 
herself a span short in wisdom, patience 
or virtue. But the immortal Mamie Rose 
counted the cost, examined her new 
property with the enlightened shrewd- 
ness of love, and won out of the invest- 
ment one brilliant young Irishman, who 
apparently lives but to praise her and to 
prove her heavenly minded doctrines in 
the substance of his own character. 


& 


A Study of Ethics 


Or making many books on ethics there 
is no end; but most of them end with the 
making, and are committed to oblivion 
unwept, save by the authors of their be- 
ing. This book,* however, has reason 
for existing, and scholars will gladly 
make room for it on their shelves. The 
author displays great maturity of judg- 
ment, and some of his criticism is ex- 
tremely trenchant and suggestive. His 
examination of hedonism is a particularly 
good piece of work. His attitude is so 
impartial and his tone so moderate as 
almost to persuade the reader that 
Epicurus has at last been thoroughly ex- 
posed and must confess his errors. That 
philosopher, however, has survived so 
many annihilations, and his adherents 
multiply so persistently, as to make us 
apprehensive that vigorous protests will 
be made against Professor Fite’s analy- 
sis. Some hedonists will object to the 
definition of pleasure as sensuous; others 
to being forced into the category of de- 
terminists and into the company of 
Lamarck. However this may be, it is 
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highly interesting to follow the steps by 
which the author shows how the utilita- 
rian theory implies that man’s action is 
determined by his environment, while the 
intuitionist, or idealist, holds that man 
by the exercise of his will makes the en- 
vironment conform to him. Equally 
fascinating is the analysis which discloses 
the relation of hedonism to Lamarckian 
biology, and the manner in which Weis- 
mann’s theory throws the responsibility 
for characters on the original constitution 
of the organism. 

When the author attempts constructive 
work in stating the principles of idealism, 
the results are less satisfactory. Unless 
we know the end for which the universe 
was made, we have nothing but perfec- 
tion or self-realization for our ideal. 
This leads to a kind of sublimated self- 
ishness, quite as odious, practically, as 
the supposed addiction of hedonists to 
sensuality. Nor does it require less cal- 
culation to measure the demands of self 
—even if that were all that duty implies 
—than to estimate degrees of happiness. 
Many of the author’s positions will be 
vigorously assailed. We have no ground 
for saying, he asserts, that modern times 
are happier than the ancient, or for hop- 
ing that the world will be any happier 
hereafter than it is now. Many idealists 
would certainly deny that society is the 
only complete organism; they would 
deny that it is an organism at all. They 
would also repudiate the extreme state- 
ment that the only real personality is 
society itself; that all individual persons 
are relative abstractions. But we would 
advise those who are startled by such 
propositions not to condemn them too 
hastily. A careful reading of Professor 
Fite’s argument may convince them that 
if they start with his premises they will 
not easily escape from his conclusions, 
and that if they do not wish to fare with 
him to the end they would better part 
with him at the beginning. 


& 


Highways and Byways in South Wales. By 
A. G. Bradley. Illustrated by F. L. 
Griggs. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Bradley has hit the happy mean 
between the bare gazetteer and the “ gos- 
siping guide.” There is nothing of the 
egotistic impertinence of the cicerone 
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who cracks jokes incessantly and pre- 
scribes the appropriate emotions on every 
turn of the road, but there are just 
enough pleasing gimpses of the author’s 
personality to dispel the feeling that one 
is taking a kind of tour in vacuo. Mr. 
sradley gives us a good deal more than 
the descriptions, legends, historical asso- 
ciations, etc., which form the staple of 
the average guide book. He is a trained 
scholar and observer, and many of his 
comments throw welcome light upon the 
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A Handbook of Modern Japan. By Ernest W. 
Clement. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
$1.40 net. 


This book occupies a place inter- 
mediate between Griffis and Chamber- 
lain, as it is neither so readable as the 
former nor so encyclopedic as the latter, 
and is well adapted by its convenient ar- 
rangement and abundance of data for 
quickly looking up any point in regard to 
the history and present conditions in 
Japan, while the list of references, mostly 


New Year’s Greeting 


From “ A Handbook of Modern Japan” 


characteristics of the Welsh people. He 
notes, for instance, the type rare in Eng- 
land, but common in Wales, of the village 
antiquary, who, tho nothing but a coun- 
try postman or mechanic, will know the 
pedigree of every family of consequence 
in the neighborhood. There are again 
frequent and most interesting references 
to the linguistic peculiarities of the dis- 
tricts through which Mr. Bradley takes 
us. The book should increase the num- 
ber of visitors to South Wales, and that 
it may do so considerably without over- 
crowding is clear from the mention of 
a certain solitude near the Vale of 
Towry, where “a hermit might bury 
himself more effectively, and see less of 
his fellow creatures, than in any part of 
these islands that it is my privilege to 
know.” 


(Clement). A. C. McClurg & Co. 


to easily accessible books, appended to 
each chapter, enable one to follow further 
the topic if he desires. It is the sort of 
a book which the hurried editor or writer 
of a club paper will seize with avidity. 
There is a good map and, as for the illus- 
trations, the “ New Year’s Greeting,” 
which we borrow, will speak for them. 
The author’s recommendation that the 
United States should join with Japan 
and England in a “triple alliance” for 
the control of the Pacific, we cannot 
second. 
st 


The Fortunes of Fifi. By Molly Elliott Sea- 
9g Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 

oO. 
A book that creates the mood by which 
it is best appreciated. It is a tender, hu- 
morous, whimsical love story, daintily 
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conceived and written with a delicate dis- 
regard of the prosaic and the probable. 
Fifi, the actress-heroine, is a charming 
little vixen, and the old soldier of Lodi 
who loves her almost deserves to be 
thought of along with Jean Valjean,— 
only Cartouche is a much humbler figure 
than Hugo’s Titan, and his love flowers 
out into happiness, not tragedy. The 
story is cast in the times of the first Na- 
poleon and Pope Pius VII, each of whom 
at times figures in it as a sort of smiling, 
benevolent genius. gy 
The Virgin Birth of Christ. By Paul Lobstein. 
Translated into English by Victor Leuli- 
ette. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The subject of the virgin birth of Jesus 
does not loom so large in America 
as in England, because with us the 
Apostles’ Creed is not in such general 
use. Nevertheless there is much unrest 
on the subject. Men who have never 


investigated the New Testament basis 
of the dogma nevertheless distrust it, be- 
cause the miracle is so big and the reason 
commonly given for it so unsatisfactory. 


Next to the Resurrection it is the miracle 
of the Bible in which there is greatest 
popular interest. Professor Lobstein is 
a vigorous and able opponent of the 
orthodox view, and maintains that the 
virgin birth formed no part of the early 
preaching of the gospel, and is not only 
untenable, but also harmful. He de- 
clares that the two narratives on which 
the doctrine rests cannot bear the test 
of historical criticism; that the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus is a myth, the “ pas- 
toral epic of Christianity,” the cutcome 
of pious devotion to Christ, an effort to 
explain his commanding excellence and 
exalted character by the way he came 
into the world. The doctrine of the vir- 
gin birth, he declares, was unknown to 
Paul; he asserts the non-miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel substituted the Logos doc- 
trine for the idea of a miraculous birth, 
which had arisen by his time, as it seemed 
to him preferable. The permanent value 
of the belief lies in its religious import,— 
the fact of divine life in Jesus, a fact 
which some unknown men of the first 
century supported, he holds, by the 
stories of the miraculous conception, but 
which we can believe and experience 
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without applying it as they did to the 
origin of Christ. Professor Lobstein 
holds that the dogma arose from mis- 
interpretation of Isaiah 7:14, the cele- 
brated prophecy of the “virgin.” In 
this he differs from Usener in the article 
“ Nativity” in the “ Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica,” who holds that “the Isaian 
prophecy could not possibly have given 
occasion for the shaping of the birth- 
story,” and that we here “enter the 
circle of pagan ideas.” Professor Lob- 
stein, however, makes a strong argument 
for his view, and his treatment of the 
whole subject is reverent and suggestive. 
The book is small and concise, but con- 
tains a wealth of material and good bib- 
liographical references. Its publication 
in English will help on a discussion 
which, for good or ill, is sure to come. 
a 
Poems. By Josephine Daskam. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is-a small collection of pleasant 
verses. The majority of them belong to 
the lighter varieties of poetry; there are 
several ballads, a few children’s lyrics 
and a number of songs—all with some- 
thing of an air about them. But rising 
from the midst of these, like a rock in 
a pasture-land, is at least one piece of a 
genuinely elevated and passionate tone of 
feeling,—‘‘ Motherhood.” 


“The night throbs on: but let me pray, dear 
Lord! 

Crush off his name a moment from my mouth. 

To thee my eyes would turn, but they go back, 

Back to my arm beside me where he lay— 


So little, Lord, so little and so warm! 
* * * * k * 


New York 


“ Give him to me—he is not happy there! 
He had not felt his life: his lovely eyes 
Just knew me for his mother, and he died. 


“Hast thou an angel there to mother him? 
I say he loves me best—if he forgets, 
If thou allow it that my child forgets 
And runs not out to meet me when I come— 


“What are my curses to thee? Thou hast 
heard 
The curse of Abel’s mother, and since then 
We have not ceased to threaten at thy throne, 
To threat and pray thee that thou hold them 
still 
In memory of us. 
7 * a * + * 
“Ah, God, my child shall go 
Orphaned among the angels! All alone, 
So little and alone! He knows not thee, 
He only knows his mother—give him back!” 





Editorials 


The Independent Index 


THE index of THE INDEPENDENT for 
the year 1903 will be ready in a few days 
and we shall be glad to. send it free to 
any subscriber who will notify us that 
he wants a copy. 


The Complications of an East- 
ern War 


It is clear that Japan is not bluffing. 
She is determined to maintain her pre- 
eminent influence and control in Korea 
at the risk of war with Russia. Russia 
still delays to make any satisfactory an- 
swer, or any answer at all, to the Japan- 
ese note, and a Japanese fleet is ready to 
occupy Masampho, if it is not already on 
the way there. At Tokio war is expected 
and everything is ready for it. This 
week may see Japanese forces on Korean 
territory, and in that case the Japanese 
and Russian fleets are likely to be in 
speedy conflict. 

Such a war may be a long one. In 
that case Japan will in the end be beaten 
by the mere mass of the enemy. Or it 
may be a short one, but that will depend 
not on Russia’s fighting strength, but on 
her financial ability to carry on the war, 
complicated by the disaffection of her 
oppressed peoples. Let us suppose, as is 
likely, that in a naval conflict Japan 
should gain the victory. Let us suppose 
that victory to be crushing and complete 
on the sea, as was Japan’s victory over 
the Chinese fleet, or the victories of 
Dewey and Sampson over the Spanish 
fleets. It is believed that the Japanese 
fleet is in fine condition and honestly 
manned and armed, while this is not true 
of the Russian fleet. Then the Japanese 
could speedily throw a force at present 
overwhelming against any point they 
might select, while the Russian communi- 
cations would be about as imperfect and 
difficult as those of Japan are complete 
and easy. Let us suppose initial startling 
Japanese successes, followed by disturb- 


ances in the Caucasus, and in the dis- 
affected manufacturing centers; and it 
would be very difficult for Russia to 
get the credit for the loans she would 
need to raise. Where could she go but 
to France, which is now burdened with 
more Russian bonds than is safe, and 
which is growing cold toward the Dual 
Alliance, from which she gets no ad- 
vantage. Let us further suppose that 
through Manchuria the single track of 
the railroad is raided by Chinese regular 
or irregular troops and the carriage of 
soldiers and munitions interrupted, how 
could the war help breaking down? 
But this requires us to consider a very 
serious complication. France is under 
treaty obligation to help Russia in the 
event of her being attacked by two Pow- 
ers. Is China a Power in the sense of 
the treaty, or does it refer only to Euro- 
pean Powers? It would be the policy 
of Japan to draw China into the conflict, 
and China might, if she would, very seri- 
ously affect the result. Manchuria is 
still, in name, Chinese territory. China 
might, if she would, arm a force under 
Japanese officers, who would terribly 
hamper the Russian movements. Would 
Russia in that case summon the French 
fleet to her aid, and would France re- 
spond? If she did, that would compel 
Great Britain, under her treaty, to join 
Japan against Russia’s ally, and the naval 
advantage would again be with Japan. 
Under the circumstances we may doubt 
whether Russia would ask the aid of 
France. To do so would be to confess 
her inferiority to her yellow foes, and 
would be terribly galling to her pride and 
disastrous to her prestige as the strong- 
est military Power in the world. Be- 
sides, France would be very loath to con- 
sent to aid Russia. Her debt to Russia 
has already been sufficiently paid, while 
she finds her chief enemy, Germany, 
more favored than herself. According- 
ly, while a general war is possible, into 
which the United States even might be 
drawn—for we are an Eastern Power 
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with rights in Manchuria—we do not 
think it probable. 

We may further consider what the re- 
sult of a decisive conflict would be. If 
it went against Japan she would be com- 
pelled to lose her rights in Korea and 
perhaps be required to give up Formosa 
to Russia. She would be compelled to 
delay her aim for the regeneration of 
China and the forcing back of Russia 
north of the Amoor. China would com- 
pletely lose Korea, Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, which would be annexed to the 
Russian Empire, and Tibet and Persia 
would soon come under complete Rus- 
sian influence, and probably Afghanistan 
also, to the terrible humiliation of Great 
Britain. If, however, Japan should gain 
a decisive victory, she would speedily 
secure an empire in Korea and Russia 
would be forced back out of Manchuria 
and be compelled to defer her hopes of 
Mongolia and other regions until she 
should recover from the shock and build 
her railroads; but that would take many 
years, during which the revolutionary 
agencies would be putting in their good 
work for a constitutional Russian Gov- 
ernment. Russia would further be com- 


pelled to lose her primacy of influence. 


in the Balkans, with a result that can- 
not be easily foreseen, but which would 
make for the strengthening, if not the 
union, of the minor independent states. 
Of course, Russia’s ambition for the 
possession of Constantinople, and prob- 
ably Austria’s for the possession of 
Salonika, would have to be indefinitely 
postponed; not, however, to the advan- 
tage of the hold of the Sultan on his 
oppressed provinces. The defeat of Rus- 
sia would also give a tremendous im- 
pulse to the Socialist or democratic 
movement in Russia and would imme- 
diately weaken or overthrow the power 
of the reactionary war party, so long in 
the ascendant. Finland would raise new 
hopes; the Armenians would demand 
religious liberty, and the half assimilated 
provinces would seek to re-establish 
their independence. 

All these anticipations are very uncer- 
tain, depending on uncertain issues, but 
they are the sort of considerations that 
must give statesmen pause when they 
propose to go to war. 


The Model Arbitration Treaty 


Next week a notable conference 
will be held in Washington for the pur- 
pose of impressing public opinion with 
the importance of substituting arbitra- 
tion for the decisions of war, and espe- 
cially of establishing a treaty of arbi- 
tration with Great Britain. On this sub- 
ject ex-Secretary Foster spoke to our 
readers two weeks ago. We may here 
ask for what such a treaty should pro- 
vide. 

Most arbitration treaties contain a 
clause reserving the right to go to war 
over some questions, and it is in drawing 
this clause that an error is apt to creep 
in. In a model treaty this clause will 
be so drawn as to leave no doubt in re- 
gard to what questions are reserved for 
trial by war, and in what questions this 
right is renounced and trial by the court 
substituted. 

The Anglo-French treaty reserved for 
trial by war questions affecting the inde- 
pendence, the vital interests, or the na- 
tional honor of either France or England, 
and questions affecting the interests of 
a third Power. This clause is bad, be- 
cause it is impossible to determine with 
any certainty what questions affect the 
vital interests or the honor of a nation. 

The treaty between Mexico, Gaute- 
mala, Uruguay and other South Ameri- 
can nations reserves questions which 
affect national honor, but it specifies that 
disputes about boundaries, diplomatic 
privileges, rights of navigation, validity, 
construction and enforcement of treaties 
do not affect national honor. There- 
fore, this is a better reservation than that 
in the Anglo-French treaty, but still it 
is bad, because it leaves a large number 
of disputes about which it is an open 
question whether they were reserved or 
included in the treaty. 

During The Hague Conference, au- 
tonomy and independence were sug- 
gested as the proper reservation, and it 
is not easy to find a better classification. 
The reservation in the treaties which 
Argentina has negotiated with Uruguay, 
Paraguay and Chile is questions which 
affect the constitution of either of the 
parties to the treaty. This is substan- 
tially the same as autonomy and inde- 
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pendence. Tho it would be difficult to 
improve on either of these, in wording 
a reservation clause, a great advantage 
would be gained by providing that all 
questions should be arbitrated in the first 
instance, reserving a right to appeal to 
arms after the decision of the court in 
questions which affect the independence 
and autonomy or constitution of either 
party to the dispute. The right of appeal 
should exist only for that nation whose 
independence, autonomy or constitution 
was questioned. The people of the na- 
tion whose independence or autonomy or 
constitution was threatened would re- 
volt against a decision denying either 
of these rights, but the people of the 
threatening nation would hardly be so 
moved by a decision adverse to their 
claim. They would abide by the decision. 
And no questions should be reserved for 
war except such as move the people so 
that they could not abide an adverse 
decision by a court. 

Even if questions other than inde- 
pendence, autonomy or the constitution 
are reserved for trial by war, there 
should be a trial by the court first in all 
cases, and a right of appeal to arms after 
the decision in the designated classes of 
controversy. This would allow “ cooling 
time,” and would enable the people of 
each nation to hear all the facts on the 
other side before making the decision to 
resort to war. But the great advantage 
would be that making the reservation in 
this way would place the honor of The 
Hague Court between every nation and 
loss of its most precious rights, without 
taking away its right to protect them by 
its own forces. With the right of trial 
by battle reserved in the most precious 
rights, they are to be preserved only 
by the forces of the nation. . With the 
right reserved of appeal to arms in such 
cases after the decision of the court, the 
honor of The Hague Court as well as the 
forces of the nation stand guard over its 
most highly esteemed rights. 

Besides, this would follow the course 
of national governments in their evolu- 
tion, and it will be wise for nations to 
do this in the development of their in- 
ternational government. 

_ A clause should be inserted to the ef- 
lect that no nation could appeal to arms 
in any case after having allowed de- 
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cisions of the court to stand in several 
cases of the same character. This would 
allow habit or custom to fix the law, and 
in all governments this has been found 
wise. 

A clause should be inserted to insure 
the selection of a court to try the ques- 
tion. The method of selecting a court 
provided for in the treaty of The Hague 
does not insure that a court will be con- 
stituted. Provision could be made in an 
arbitration treaty for an international 
jury large enough to meet every require- 
ment, and the procedure for selecting a 
jury in national courts could be made 
applicable for completing The Hague 
Court, after the method provided in the 
treaty of The Hague should have failed 
to permit a full court. The number of 
judges should be specified in the treaty, 
and not left indefinite. Five or seven 
would be a good number. Five would 


be enough for counsel and not enough 
for confusion, and would: probably be 
better than seven. 

As the judicial system and procedure 
of England and the United States are the 


same, it is easier for them than for any 
other nations to adopt a system for arbi- 
trating their disputes satisfactory in sub- 
stance and in procedure to both nations. 
If they will adopt a treaty worthy to 
become a model, it is more than probable 
that it will be copied substantially by the 
other nations, and that our system of 
jurisprudence will thus become universal. 


as 


The Theater Fire 


Or the horror of the Chicago fire, it 
is not necessary to speak at length; the 
whole country, the world, has heard it 
and has expressed sympathy. 

Everything further that needs to be 
said it summed up in the single word that 
it was needless. There was want of pre- 
caution, want of thought, disobedience 
of law. Had the law been obeyed there 
would have been no loss of life. Six 
hundred young lives would have been 
saved. Had thought been exercised, as 
would have been exercised if proper fire 
drills had been practiced, there would 
have been no loss of life, for the exit 
doors would have been opened and the 
curtain dropped. The asbestos curtain it- 
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self was a sham. All that held it together 
burned like the tow it was, and the as- 
bestos fell to pieces with its own weight, 
or blown to fragments by the blast of hot 
flame. Had it been let down, as it was 
not, it could hardly have protected the 
audience, for it had no strong wire-web 
base. It is amazing that a great theater 
could be opened to the public with the 
ladders of the fire escapes not yetin place. 
Severe blame belongs to the builders and 
lessees, and to the city authorities for 
allowing a building in such a condition to 
invite crowds of women and children to 
fill its seats. 

We. say nothing about the folly and 
danger. of a panic, of the people that 
fell and trampled over each other in the 
exits, and died mangled, suffocated and 
burned. That cannot well be helped ; for 
in extreme danger most people will lose 
their heads and thereby lose their lives. 
Only great training and culture in self- 
control will keep one’s head steady in 
such circumstances, and that we cannot 
expect of such a company. It is of no 
special use to preach self-control and 
thought of others; that is for the pulpit. 
But it is of use to preach care to those 
whose business it is to exercise care. Be- 
cause accidents do not happen every day 
people forget to exercise care against 
them; and then, by and by, the accident 
comes, and may come in such a terrible 
form as this, all because the doors were 
not properly opened, or the ladders not 
there, or the man forgot or failed to drop 
a real fire proof asbestos curtain. 

Well, what shall we do about it? We 
will shut the stable door after the steed 
is stolen. We shall be very careful for 
a week, a month, and then, if certain re- 
sponsible officials do not keep us up to 
our duty, we shall slacken a bit, and then 
a bit more, and then we shall forget, and 
by and by there will come another terri- 
ble accident, all caused by pure careless- 
ness and neglect. It may be another the- 
ater, or a railroad crossing, or a tumble- 
down house; but it will be really not an 
accident, but a crime, just as this was. 

And they tell us a number of people 
have been arrested and will be tried. 
Here is the pity of it, that no punishment 
that can be inflicted can be adequate; it 
cannot fit the offense or the loss. Fam- 
ilies are blotted out, or parents robbed 
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of their children in a moment, by a terri- 
ble death, six hundred such deaths, 
murders, murders of heedlessness, and 
because it was heedlessness and the ulti- 
mate responsibility so far off, no one 
can be severely punished, as the real ulti- 
mate murderers, a syndicate of them, did 
not hold a bludgeon with intent to kill. 
We trust that what the law allows will 
be done; but the chief benefit will be per- 
haps a year of more care; we hope a 
more permanent faithfulness of officials 
in guarding the life of the people. 


ot 
Back to Tammany 


ALTHO New York City went back to 
the rule of Tammany with the beginning 
of the year, we do not anticipate that it is 
returning to all the badness of Van 
Wyck’s administration. Mr. Low’s ad- 
ministration was too good, and too cold, 
for the people, but something of a lesson 
has been taught, and we must expect that 
some gain will be permanent. After 
Mayor Strong’s administration things 
were somewhat better than they had been 
before; the refluent wave did not sink 
quite to the previous level. Now, as then, 
it is the Street Cleaning Department in 
which the gain will principally be seen. 

Doubtless Mayor McClellan means to 
do well, or thinks he does. We wish that 
we had clearer evidence that he is strong 
enough to do well. He has promised us 
“no step backward.” How that will be 
depends chiefly on what he does with the 
Police Department, for there is the cen- 
ter of graft and corruption. There is 
where Tammany, which has put Mr. Mc- 
Clellan in the place of power, if not into 
real power, intrenches itself. 

When the Lexow Committee was in- 
vestigating the foul alliance of the police 
force of New York with vice and crime, 
nine years ago, much interesting testi- 
mony was drawn from Captain Schmitt- 
berger. The “regular price” paid by 
pool rooms and gambling houses for pro- 
tection, he said, was $200 a month. 
While he was in charge of the Leonard 
Street Station two pool rooms had paid 
this price, and he had given a part of it 
every month, “as was the custom,” to 
his superior officer, Thomas F. McAvoy, 
the Inspector for that district. This was 
in 1893. At a later date, and white he 
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was in chatge of another station, he con- 
tinued, he had given to Inspector Mc- 
Avoy about $150 a month, this being a 
share of the money paid there by dis- 
orderly houses for protection. Sergeant 
Taylor testified that he had placed on 
McAvoy’s desk money obtained in the 
same way, paying to him as he had paid 
to his predecessor. “I done the same as 
[ always done,” he explained. Without 
demanding an opportunity to testify in 
reply, or a trial by the police authorities, 
Inspector McAvoy a few weeks later re- 
tired from the service. He has since been 
a contractor and a politician, having re- 
cently become one of Tammany’s District 
Leaders. This same Thomas F. McAvoy 
was appointed on the Ist inst. to the im- 
portant office of First Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police. On that day the new 
Mayor, George B. McClellan, assuming 
the duties of his office, said: 

“The impossible cannot be accomplished. 
There are some problems in municipal govern- 
ment which are well nigh past solution. Con- 
ditions must be faced as they are, and not as 
we should like to have them; but at least an 
honest effort can be made to improve them. 
I promise you that no step Lackward will be 
taken in any department.” 


McAvoy was there, and we presume that 
these remarks had his approval. 


wt 
Light on Southern Conditions 


THE Scriptural declaration that “ we 
are every one members one of another ” 
has had its confirmation during the past 
week in the attempts of Northern and 
Southern experts at Neéw Orleans to 
come to an understanding about the so- 
cial and economic conditions. The Amer- 


ican Historical Association and _ the 
American Economic Association this 
year for the first time held their joint 
annual meeting in the South, and ar- 
ranged programs and discussions with 
special reference to that section. Nearly 
two hundred people from various North- 
ern States were in attendance, and they 
found at New Orleans some of the lead- 
ers of thought and practical life in the 
South. As might be expected, the South- 
ern universities and colleges sent their 
representatives, and the greater part of 
he meetings were held in the buildings 
of Tulane University, which has become 
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one of the two or three leaders in the 
educational development of the South. 
To some of the visitors it was a surprise 
to find so large and so well equipped an 
institution in the heart of the South, al- 
tho its progressive president, Dr. Alder- 
man, has made himself. widely known’ 
throughout the country. 

The Economic Association devoted 
two of its sessions wholly to the agricul- 
tural and industrial problems of the 
South, and experts on these questions 
described the culture and conditions of 
tobacco, sugar, rice and cotton. On the 
whole these reports were roseate—the 
richness of soil, abundant rainfall, mild 
climate and large crops were the staple 
of the discussions. It was not so clearly 
brought out that the prosperity of the 
South depends absolutely on its labor, 
that the real vital problem is how to in- 
crease and improve that labor. No in- 
vestigator into Southern conditions fails 
to observe that the bitterness of the 
whites toward the negroes is in large 
part due to the irregularity of negro la- 
bor. The white man stands with money 
in his hand, begging his colored neigh- 
bors to do his work and take the wage; 
the negro works five, four or even three 
days a week, and cannot by any offer that 
is made be led to help his employer out in 
times of emergency. On the other hand, 
the greater part of the South has no 
other rough labor, and is doomed to pov- 
erty and ignorance unless it can elevate 
the negroes. The truth is that the South, 
outside a few favored regions like the 
uplands of the Carolinas, with their cot- 
ton mills, the iron regions of Alabama, 
and the bountiful State of Texas, is still 
very poor and very backward. 

The Historical Association did not go 
so deeply into peculiar Southern ques- 
tions for the obvious reason that argu- 
ment on the political conditions of the 
South is apt to heat both parties to the 
discussion. Its program therefore was 
chiefly given up to such questions as the 
annexation of Louisiana, in this hun- 
dredth year after the cession of that 
province, and to other Southern and 
Southwestern historical questions. One 
session, however, was given to accounts 
of the study and teaching of history in 
the South, and it showed a lively interest 
in history throughout that region. The 
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acquittal of Professor Bassett, of Trinity 
College, on the charge of political heresy 
seemed to find approval among many of 
the leaders in historical instruction, and 
the principal complaint was the lack of 
trained teachers of history and of books 
in many Southern schools and even col- 
leges. 

The South feels an interest in its own 
history, soberly told, interest in the his- 
tory of the nation and the world; per- 
haps the time is approaching when a na- 
tional historian will arise in the South—a 
man who can write with New England 
conscientiousness and with Southern 
warmth and sympathy. One of the great- 
est encouragements in the South is the 
growing willingness of the people to dis- 
cuss their problems calmly and quietly, 
for intelligent study of their own indus- 
trial and social conditions is the begin- 
ning of a manful attempt to improve 
these conditions. 


Dr. Bradford’s Pastoral 


Dr. A. H. Braprorp, Moderator of 
the Congregational National Council, 
does not so much magnify as honor 
his office when he issues his annual pas- 
toral address to the churches of that 
order. The Council meets once in three 
years, and its constitution continues 
the office of Moderator during the in- 
terim of meetings. Dr. Bradford fol- 
lows some good examples in issuing 
such an annual pastoral, as well as in 
visiting, by invitation, the chief meet- 
ings of the denomination during the 
three years of his office. His recom- 
mendations claim attention. 

He first refers to the important ac- 
tion taken the past year, in which he 
has had a considerable part, to bring 
together three denominations, the Con- 
gregationalists, the United Brethren 
and the Methodist Protestants, into a 


single national body, called the Gen-: 


eral Council of the United Churches. 
This plan needs full adoption, and Dr. 
Bradford heartily recommends it to the 
next National Council. There should 
be sought a closer acquaintance of the 
three denominations, with a view to a 
complete fellowship. Here is a step in 
advance toward Church Union which 


may have large coriséqiien¢es, but it 
needs purposeful fostering. 

Dr. Bradford next welcomes a happy 
change in the conduct of the mission- 
ary meetings of the Congregational 
churches. Hitherto they have been 
held separately from each other and 
from the National Council; next Octo- 
ber all these societies, except the Amer- 
ican Board, in charge of foreign mis- 
sions, will meet at Des Moines in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Coun- 
cil. It is, in Dr. Bradford’s view and 
in ours, unfortunate that the American 
Board should not come into this agree- 
ment; we presume it will later, but on 
this point there will be difference of 
opinion. Such a great meeting repre- 
senting all parts of the country, and 
lasting over ten days, would produce 
unity of views and increased enthu- 
siasm. But this will involve a change 
from a triennial to an annual meeting 
of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil, and this Dr. Bradford recommends. 
The Presbyterians hold such annual 
meetings to their advantage. : 

This is in the line of Dr. Bradford’s 
next suggestion, that the churches 
which he represents have had in the 
past enough preaching of independence 
and need more co-operation. But that 
is in the very air. The movement of 
the denominations is together; and 
within the denominations union of ef- 
fort for the Kingdom of God can be 
promoted without sacrificing liberty. 
The battle for freedom of thought has 
been fought and won—pretty well 
among Congregationalists, and meas- 
urably in other Churches. There is 
now call for a coming together for the 
religious and social betterment of the 
country of those who have learned that 
they can work for common purposes 
without bothering about their diver- 
gent iotas. 

But after all, what are churches and 
denominations for? Not for their own 
glory and advancement, but for the 
supreme evangelization of the world, 
what we call the Kingdom of God. 
The fact that the three denominations 
coming into closer affiliation will have 
over a million members is not impor- 
tant if they do not more fully under- 
take the mission of making the world 
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move toward the highest ideal of mu- 
tual service in the love of God and man. 
\Vill the larger liberty of faith dwarf 
the spirit of evangelism, which is about 
all that the Church is worth keeping 
for? Dr. Bradford believes not. To 
this service, in these days of mutation, 
when tremendous immigration is mak- 
ing a composite of our people, he would 
call the churches he represents. But 
this is the duty of all religious bodies. 
Nor do we fear for our country, with 
all its diverse elements and its new de- 
pendencies, which involve enlarged re- 
sponsibilities. Slav and Teuton and 
Celt and Anglo-Saxon and Negro and 
Chinese and Malay, are all of the same 
mental fiber, and all can be unified into 
a common civilization under a common 
Christianity, directed by the spirit 
which seeks the good of all. What 
makes that sort of Anglo-Saxon that 
we boast of, or that Puritan Yankee, is 
not the physical structure he has in- 
herited from his grandparents of a 
thousand years ago, but the social 
heredity which he has acquired since 
he came into the world a puling in- 
fant, taught him, in his home, in his 
school, in his church. It is to this unity 
of the higher faith and service that such 
a pastoral as this calls its churches, and 
almost equally all the churches of the 


land. 
& 


Colombia and Panama 


Ir was to be expected that General 
Keyes, representing the Republic of Co- 
lombia, should present formal complaint 
and demands on the United States Gov- 
ernment. This he has done, and what he 
says is not to be wholly waved aside, but 


should receive respectful attention. 
First, he asks that our Government 
restore the status in Panama that existed 
before the revolution. Of course, he 
knew that we cannot do that. We did 
not create the revolution, altho we gave 
it our sympathy and aid after it was 
created. Panama will not consent to go 
back to Colombia, and we have the right 
to forbid the fighting which would seek 
to overcome the new nation. General 
Reyes demands, secondly, that we stand 
aside and allow Colombia to reduce 
Panama to submission. He well knew 
that we would not do that, We will keep 
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the peace along the line of the canal and 
the railroad, and if that forbids Colombia 
to subdue the new nation, we do not re- 
gret it. Colombia should have thought 
of that before she provoked Panama to 
revolt. 

But, third, and this is the point and 
purpose of the entire communication, 
Colombia asks us to compensate her for 
the loss of Panama, the amount of dam- 
age to be fixed by the Court of The 
Hague. Certainly we cannot admit that 
we are responsible for the loss of Pana- 
ma or owe her any compensation there- 
for. We claim that our action has been 
in exact accord with ovr treaty rights. 
We started or fomented no revolution. 
We saw it coming and we looked on 
benevolently. When it came, without re- 
sistance, we acknowledged the new Gov- 
ernment. We then told Colombia, as we 
had told insurgents in previous unsuc- 
cessful attempts at revolution, that they 
must not meddle with our rights of 
peaceful transit. This was unfortunate 
for Colombia, to be sure, but not for us 
or for Panama or for the world. So we 
can only deny the claim. 

But we can also afford to have it ad- 
judicated. Let Colombia file its full 
claim with us, and ask us to agree to its 
adjudication by The Hague. Tribunal. 
We ought to allow such reference. If we 
are right we shall gain the case and stand 
better with the world, and Colombia her- 
self will be satisfied that we have done 
her no wrong. She will bear no grudge. 
If we are wrong, we want it made clear, 
and we will pay the damages. That is 
honest and fair, and we, as a strong na- 
tion; should seek to take no advantage 
of a weak one. We shall also in so doing 
give honor and vogue to the tribunal of 
The Hague. . 

In the evidence recently set forth to 
show that Colombia was - repeatedly 
warned as to the probable effect, on. the 
Isthmus, of a rejection of the Canal 
treaty at Bogota, we have seen no refer- 
ence to a letter addressed to President 
Marroquin in June last, and published at 
the time by the writer of-it, who was. no 
less a person than M. Bunau-Varilla, now 
Minister of Panama at Washington. 
“ Only two ways,” he said to the Presi- 
dent of Colombia, would be opened by 
failure to ratify the treaty then pending: 

- “Either construction of the Nicaragua Canal 
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and the absolute loss for Colombia of the in- 
calculable advantages resulting from the con- 
struction on her territory of the great artery of 
universal commerce; or, the construction of 
the Panama Canal after the secession and the 
declaration of the independence of the Isthmus 
of Panama under protection of the United 
States.” 


This shows that M. Bunau-Varilla had 
common sense and some degree of fore- 
sight. It does not show that he was con- 
spiring to promote the secession of Pana- 
ma; for he was urging Colombia, with 
the most forcible arguments at his com- 
mand, to accept the pending treaty and 
thus prevent secession. 


a 


The world-army of scientific 
workers moves forward with 
an even step, and no position 
of the field can be considered as cut off 
from the others by national boundaries 
or annual periods. No greater discov- 


Scientific 
Progress 


eries have ever been made than are being 
made now, yet they result, like the build- 
ing of a coral island, from the infinitesi- 


mal labors of so many individuals that 
it is only when some spectacular point is 
reached that the attention of the public 
is attracted. Such an event is the dis- 
covery of radium, which, as it gives out 
heat continuously without external 
source of supply, offers an apparent vio- 
lation of the law of the conservation of 
energy, and which, as it seems to decom- 
pose and produce other elements with 
helium as a final product, overthrows the 
theory of the immutability of the ele- 
ments. Many theories of the evolution 
of the universe through the genesis of 
the elements from the same simple sub- 
stance of low atomic weight, like hydro- 
gen, but the reverse process seems now 
to be more probable, that elements of 
high atomic weight, like radium, thorium 
and uranium, have formed the other ele- 
ments by their decomposition. In so far 
as this lends any confirmation to the 
dreams of the alchemists it seems prob- 
able that if either be possible, it will be 
easier to transform gold into silver than 
the reverse. The newly discovered prop- 
erties of radio-active substances will 
probably lead to new cosmical theories 
on such points as the age of the sun and 
earth, and may reverse the deadlock 
which now exists between the geologists, 
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who want more time for. evolution of 
plant and animal forms, and the astrono- 
mers and physicists, who say they can- 
not have it. Into this question will also 
come the recent work at exceedingly 
high temperatures by which it has been 
shown that heat is not in all cases a dis- 
integrating agent, but that certain com- 
pounds, such as the carbides, are more 
stable at high temperatures than at low. 
To the aid of the biologists in shortening 
the time necessary for the development 
of organic forms comes the mutation 
theory of de Vries, according to which 
nature does sometimes move by leaps. 
The revival and increasing confirmation 
of Mendel’s law of heredity. has made it 
possible to discuss evolution quantita- 
tively and to work systematically for the 
cultivation of species of almost any de- 
sired qualities. Physics, chemistry and 
biology have now joined forces in the 
study of the cell structure and its fluids, 
and the study of ionization and osmotic 
pressure is making somewhat more com- 
prehensible the mysteries of vital proc- 
esses. Synthetic organic chemistry is 
becoming bolder in attempts and more 
practical in its applications. Indigo is 
now made artificially on a commercial 
scale from what once was a waste prod- 
uct. Thousands of acres of arable land 
in India is released from the growth of 
this plant, and can be devoted to produc- 
ing food for the starving natives. The 
constitution of camphor is now known 
and its commercial production seems 
practicable. Electrical processes are now 
preparing cheaply by the thousands of 
tons substances which a few years ago 
were the curiosities of the laboratory. 
The same powerful agent has been sub- 
stituted during the vear for steam for 
traction purposes in several large cities, 
and by the use of new forms of motor a 
speed of 130 miles an hour for passenger 
cars has been attained on an experi- 
mental railroad in Germany. Great 
progress has been made during the year 
in the use of air ships, but no new scien- 
tific principles have been applied. 


5 


Of the careful statistics 
of the year gathered by 
The Chicago Tribune, the 
public properly takes chief interest in 


Benevolence 
and Crime 
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those of benevolences and lynchings, 
the one representing in a measure the 
best purposes of our people, and the 
other their worst impulses. The spe- 
cial gifts and bequests to charity, 
benevolence, education, hospitals, 
churches, museums, etc., for the year 
1903 amount to $76,934,978, which is 
almost half a million less than last 
year. In this amount is not included 
the amounts given for the general sup- 
port of churches and missionary socie- 
ties, but only the special gifts recorded 
in the press. As might be expected, 
more than half of this has gone to edu- 
cational institutions. Mr. Carnegie 
stands at the head of the list, with near- 
ly $5,600,000 given to libraries, $1,300,- 
ooo to colleges, $4,000,000 for pension- 
ing steel workers and $1,000,000 for the 
Engineers’ Union. Next comes Mr. 
Rockefeller, with over $2,000,000 to the 
University of Chicago, $6,000,000 to the 
Rush Medical College and $485,000 to 
other objects. Some of the largest 
gifts of the year have come to Colum- 
bia University, the chief of which are 
Joseph Pulitzer’s gift of $2,000,000, 
Elizabeth M. Anderson’s $1,000,000, 
Mrs. F. F. Thompson’s of $350,000, and 
M. H. Dodge’s $300,000. Several large 
bequests for education have gone into 
the millions —The lynchings of the last 
year are 104, being eight more than in 
1902, but less than in any previous year 
for which we have the figures. Of 
these, 12 occurred in the North (Illi- 
nois 3, Montana 3, Wyoming 3), and 
92 in the South. Of these, Mississippi 
has 18, Louisiana 14, Arkansas 13, 
Georgia 12, Florida and South Carolina 
8 each and Texas 7. Of the total num- 
ber killed, 86 were negroes, 17 whites 
and 1 a Chinese. Of the alleged crimes, 
47 were for murder, 11 for rape and 10 
for attempted rape, race prejudice 5, in- 
sults to whites 2, mistaken identity 3. 
It will be seen that the cases of the 
supposed “usual crime” were about 
one in jive. The reported murders and 
homicides are 8,976, and the legal exe- 
cutions 123, showing how safe it is to 
kill a man. The suicides are 8,597, 
nearly as many as the homicides, and 
the sad fact is that this crime is on the 
increase, showing a lowered value set 
on human life. 


President Roosevelt’s Southern ap- 
pointments please as much as they pro- 
voke the South, but it depends on which 
ones they look at. We notice that the 
Montgomery, Ala., Evening Times, a 
sound Democratic paper, gives a long 
editorial to the subject in which it de- 
clares that no other President since the 
War has so completely subordinated par- 
tisanship to patriotism in these appoint- 
ments, even when they endangered his 
own ambitions. It specifies the appoint- 
ment of two Democrats, one as Circuit 
Judge and another as District Attorney 
in Alabama, and refers to a number of 
similar appointments in Louisiana. It 
says: 

“To show that Mr. Roosevelt has not been 
seeking his own advantage in doing this alone, 
we have but to refer to the fact that should Mr. 
Hanna or any other person come out against 
him for the Presidency, he will be in danger of 
losing a good portion of the Southern delegates, 
or, at least, of having a number of contests on 
his hands, by reason of the independent and 
fearless course he has followed in his. attempt 


to secure decent and clean officials in the 
South.” 


We can understand the collapse of the 
Lily White party in Louisiana. 
st 


We should have fear that the move- 
ment in Louisiana for a division of the 
school fund between the races on the 
basis of the respective taxes paid would 
be successful if it were not for the op- 
position to it of Dr. Alderman and a few 
other men of like intelligence. Dr. Al- 
derman’s position as President of Tulane 
University, the leading educational insti- 
tution in the State, gives him great 
weight. He publicly identified himself a 
year ago with the defenders of the pub- 
lic schools, and spoke for them on the 
same platform with Booker T. Washing- 
ton. He says well in a late letter to a 
conference of colored people in Louis- 
iana: 

“ The highest aim of my life has been, and is, 
to help in bringing about such a state of affairs 
that every child in the South, white or black, 
rich or poor, shall have opportunity to make 
out of itself the best that can be made. . . . 
There is but one thing to do in this world for 
every human being—and that thing is to give 
him a chance. . There is much talk 
everywhere about the ‘ Negro Problem,’ as it is 
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called. I read much of this talk in various 
sources. I am forced to say that much of it 
seems to me to lack sanity or knowledge.” 
Sd 

Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, writes 
in reply to a question from The Outlook 
that Catholic young ladies cannot without 
peril and sin attend any but Catholic col- 
leges, that the teaching in such colleges 
of history, philosophy and psychology is 
such as they must not receive, and it is 
forbidden them to attend chapel exercises 
in such colleges; and, further, that co- 
education at their age is perilous and to 
be avoided. In exposing themselves to 
such peril they sin, and cannot be ab- 


solved in the tribunal of penance with-. 


out. repentance. For these reasons they 
must attend only Catholic colleges, where 
they will be correctly instructed in phil- 
osophy, history and religion. But this 
is Bishop McOuaid’s dictum, and is not 
included in the rules of the Third Coun- 
cil of Baltimore. Yet the rule is a useful 
one to maintain a permanent dead level 
of uniform thought. What a pity that 
Professor Bassett was allowed to go to 
Johns Hopkins for an education instead 
of being cloistered in a Carolina college. 
& 


In our relations with Oriental people 
it is of the first importance that gentle- 
men of the different races should meet 
on terms of kindly fellowship. This is 
especially important in China, on ac- 
count of the late difficulties there, and 
the too frequent annoyance of Europeans 
in their dealings with the Chinese. A 
good work in this direction, initiated by 
the Rev. Gilbert Reid, was interrupted 
by the Boxer outbreak, and has been 
lately begun afresh. Mr. Reid has 
been engaged in a special mission to the 
higher classes, and is now organizing in 
Shanghai an International Institute, the 
object of which is to build a sort of club 
house where intelligent and wealthy 
Chinese and foreigners can meet on 


friendly terms. There will be a large. 


hall for lectures, smaller class rooms, a 
library and a commercial museum, the 


building to cost $60,000, of which $20,000 . 


are provided by Chinese men of means, 
and’ our Wu Ting-fang was the first 
stibscriber ‘there, and William C. Low 
is President of the associated New York 
Committee. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews, of the 
University of Nebraska, declares that he 
can see no reason why that institution 
should not accept from Mr. Rockefeller 
the offer of two-thirds of $100,000 for a 
religious building, provided the other 
third is raised ; and he expects the condi- 
tion will be met. “President Andrews is 
right in saying that the gift should be 
declined if it involved any indorsement 
of tl.e giver or his ways; but Mr. Rocke- 
feller has never paid the least attention 
to the sharp criticisms even of professors 
in the University of Chicago, founded by 
himself. 

& 

The rectors of two ritualistic churches 
in Philadelphia have taught—or, to use a 
stronger word, have instructed—their 
parishioners that they must not eat meat 
on Fridays; but as Christmas and New 
Year’s came on Friday, they gave them 
special permission to eat meat on those 
days. But who gave them the right to 
impose, or to absolve from, such regula- 
tions? It is a piece of utter impertinence 
to which it is silly to submit, and it is 
declared that Bishop Whitaker has abet- 
ted the assumption. 


In the. execution of a law which is 
more stupid than it is vicious, if possible, 
a number of skilled glass-blowers are to 
be sent back to England, on the ground 
that the men had impliedly engaged a 
job before coming to this country. Such 
men are just the kind to enrich the coun- 
try. If they had been Italian navvies, 
not knowing where to find work, they 
would have been freely admitted. 

& 


The decision of the Supreme Court 
that Porto Ricans are not aliens is of 
very great importance. If they are not 
aliens, it will not be a long step to rec- 
ognizing. that they are citizens. We 
look forward to the time when they 
will be citizens of an organized terri- 
tory. 

st 

For an ultra-Jeffersonian American, is 
not Mr. Bryan doing a great deal of 
visiting of crowned heads? What is 
there about courts that attracts him so? 
The answer is, that he is writing them 
up for the New York American. 
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Insurance 


The Iroquois Theater Fire 


[HE cause of the lamentable theater 
fire in Chicago has not as yet been made 
entirely clear. One thing, at least, is 
certain, and that is had the asbestos cur- 
tain between the stage and the audience 
chamber been in proper working order 
many lives that were snuffed out in a 
moment might have been saved. 

Whether it was a taut wire, of which 
an aérial performer was to make use, 
that prevented the curtain from falling, 
or the. strong draft that bellied the cur- 
tain so that friction made it impossible 
to lower it, or the curtain was improp- 
erly weighted or the hempen ropes were 
burned away, or the curtain itself, being 
but imitation asbestos, was burned, mat- 
ters not now. Something was wrong, 
and disaster, panic and a horrifying loss 
of life were the consequence. The archi- 
tect of the burned theater says that it 
was one of the safest he ever planned. 
If the exit doors were locked, as some of 
the printed accounts state, the exits 
might as well not have been in the archi- 
tect’s plans. It would appear as if there 
had been a conspiracy of catastrophe in 
the case of the Iroquois Theater. 


aa 


Death of a Well-Known 
surance Man 


JerEMiAH MeErRvIN ALLEN, for 33 
years President of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Com- 
pany, died at his home in Hartford, 
Conn., after a short illness, on December 
29th. Mr. Allen was born in Enfield, 
Conn., on May 18, 1833. He was a de- 
scendant of Samuel Allen, a pioneer, who 
settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 1632. 
One of the famous members of this fam- 
ily was also Ethan Allen, the Revolution- 
ary patriot. Another member of this 
family was the first to engage in the mak- 
ing of microscopes and telescopes in this 
country. Jeremiah Allen was connected 
with the American Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb Children in the fifties. Then it 
was that his first tendencies toward fire 
insurance were manifested, since he was 
then active in organizing a fire brigade. 
The company in which young Allen was 
interested obtained an old fire engine 


In- 


from the city, with which some effective 
work was done. In 1867 Mr. Allen was 
elected President of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company. 
The fortunes of the company were then 
very low, but under Mr. Allen’s manage- 
ment it increased its capital to over two 
and a half million dollars. Mr. Allen 
founded and published a magazine called 
The Locomotive, which was devoted to 
the subject of steam engines. He was 
the first president of the Hartford Board 
of Trade, which was organized in 1888. 
Mr. Allen was widely known in insurance 
circles and was a member of various sci- 
entific and historical societies. 

For a number of years Mr. Allen was 
a lecturer on insurance topics at Cornell 
University and at the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He had also been an- 
nounced as a lecturer in the Yale Insur- 
ance Course. Mr. Allen was a warm 
friend and old subscriber to THe IN- 
DEPENDENT. He leaves a widow and two 
children, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Roberts and 
William H. Allen, both of Boston. 


Insurance Statements. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


_ The oldest insurance company in Hartford 
is the first to make public its statement of the 
year’s business. The ninety-fourth annual ex- 
hibit of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
of which George L. Chase is President and P. 
Royce, Secretary, shows a gain in assets of over 
a million dollars, the total assets January I, 1904, 
being $14,542,951. Reinsurance reserve has in- 
creased 0,701, and is now $8,053, The 
gain in surplus during 1903 has been $756,642, 
which makes the present surplus to policyhold- 
ers $5,187,796. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
— IN THE CITY OF NEW 


As regularly as the first of January rolls 
round the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany gives to its policyholders and the public 
a balance sheet showing the results of the pre- 
vious year’s business. The one just issued, the 
fifty-fourth, shows total assets of $8,795,052, as 
against $8,634,632 a year ago. The liabilities 
are $8,207,971; leaving a net surplus of $587,- 
o81. During 1903, payments amounting to 
$1,060,955 have been made to policyholders for 
dividends, death claims and matured endow- 
ments. The President of the United States 
_ Insurance Company is John P. Munn, 


(Oontinyed on page 56.) 
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Financial 


Financial Items , 


For the six months ending with 
December, the first half of the fiscal 
year, the receipts of the Government 
exceeded expenditures by $8,433,000. 


....We offer our sincere apology to 
the National Park Bank, of New York, 
for the typographical errors in their 
page advertisement printed in our 
Christmas Number. The advertise- 
ment is correctly printed this week. 


....1t is estimated by the Director of 
the Mint that the gold output of the 
United States in 1903 was $74,425,000, 
against $80,000,000 in 1902. A decrease 
from $28,468,000 to $22,000,000 in Colo- 
rado is attributed to the miners’ strikes. 

..--Lhe decline in the market value 
of the stocks of leading industrial cor- 
porations from the highest prices of the 
last three years to the recent low prices 
has been irom $4,090,047,450 to about 
$2,250,000,000, or 45 per cent. 

....L. F, Loree has given up the of- 
fice of President of the Baltumore & 
Ohio Railroad Company to become 
President of the Rock Island system, at 
a salary exceeding that of any other 
railway officer in the country and re- 
ported to be not much less than $100,000. 


..-»Lhe annual statement of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, of which 
Theodore F. Miller is President, shows 
total resources of $16,741,409. ‘Lhe 
capital stock is $1,000,000, and the un- 
divided profits $1,903,621. Deposits 
aggregate $13,738,410. 

.... The life of the underwriting syn- 
dicate for the International Mercantile 
Marine Company (Atlantic Steamship 
‘Lrust), which was to expire on January 
ist, has been extended until March, 1905, 
owing to the lack of a favorable market 
for the securities. 

....No preventive has yet been found 
for the boll weevil pest in the cotton fields. 
fexas planters have lost $15,000,000 this 
season by the work of this insect, and the 
Department of Agriculture fears that the 
entire cotton belt will soon be affected 
by it. 

....According to the Government's 
final estimate, the corn crop was 2,244,- 
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176,000 bushels (against 2,523,000,000 
in 1902, and 1,522,000,000 in Ig01), and 
the wheat crop amounted to 637,821,000 
bushels, against 670,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. The value of the principal 
farm crops, including hay, potatoes and 
tobacco, was $2,534,000,000. In 1902 it 
was $2,557,000,000. 


....Dividends announced: 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R., quarterly, 144 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 
. Y. County Nat’l Bank, semi-annual, 50 per cent., 
payable enw 2d. 
ew Amsterdam Nat’l Bank, quarterly, 8 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 








(Continued from page 55.) 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


It would be hard to estimate the number of 
those who are interested in the annual balance 


- sheet of this colossal institution, for there are 


to be found in every civilized quarter of the 
globe those whose future welfare depends in 
large measure upon the stability and prosperity 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Some idea of the magnitude and growth of the 
company’s business can be obtained from a 
comparison of the statement just issued with 
the one published a year ago. For instance, 
January I, 1903, the total assets were $322,840,- 
900, while now they are $352,652,047, an in- 
crease of nearly thirty million dollars. The 
principal item of assets is represented by Gov- 
ernment, State, city, county and other bonds 
(the company has not a dollar invested in 
stocks of any description) listed at their cost 
value of $247,904,383. The market value of 
these bonds on December 31st was $250,140,- 
939, but this excess of over two million dollars 
is not included in the assets. The reserve re- 
quired by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, with all other liabilities on policies, an- 
nuities, endowments, etc., amounts to $305,- 
547,001, which leaves a surplus of $47,105,046. 
The total cash income in 1903 was a 
as against $79,108,401 in 1902, a gain of more 
than nine million dollars. During the year 171,- 
118 new policies were issued, representing an 
insurance of $326,658,236; this was a gain for 
1903 of I5, policies, or $23,860,007 of new 
business. It is a noteworthy fact that this new 
business was secured at a decreased expense 
rate. The total amount of insurance in force is 
$1,745,212,899, represented by 812,711 policies, 
an increase during the year of 108,144 policies 
and $191,584,873. We heartily congratulate 
President John A. McCall on the magnificent 
showing made by the New York Life Insurance 
Company for the year just ended. None the less 
heartily do we extend our congratulations to 
the hundreds of thousands of policyholders 
upon the wise and successful management of 
the company’s affairs by President McCall and 
the Finance Committee, composed of such well- 
known business men as George W. Perkins, 
John Claflin, Edmund D. Randolph, Charles 
S. Fairchild, Woodbury Langdon, William R. 
Grace, George Austin Morrison. 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 





are offering to banks, corporations, estates and individ- 
uals high grade investment securities which are not sub. 
ject to the fluctuations of the regular bond market. These issues 


pay from 3% to 5% per cent. per annum. 
Information furnished regarding these and other securities. 


FISK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 











IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by alltravelers. The 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


assures this by their part water 
route to the PacificCoast Elegant 
new passenger steamers every 
Wednesday, New York to New 
Orleans; delightful sea trip of 
four anda half days; thence via 
SUNSET LIMITED to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. For full 
information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, rail- 
road and steamer berths, address pa RS . 
any agent of the Ber 


oee Paesamaate Perfec 
Southern Pacific || | er" Nee samen taunngall 


: CYKO: The Paper That Prints at Night, 
Bet eak, 340 B + xR, sgadwer : ANSCO and CYKU ie no peers in Keeping Quality 
ton, 170 PVashic on St.: Syracuse re and in Latitude of Exposure and development. 
South Franklin St.; Baltimore, 109 East Trial Dozen 4x5 CYKO and Developer 20 cents. 
Baltimore St x . ANSCO films are made under ‘the Celebrated Goodwin 
oy and are adapted for Kodaks, Bull’s-eyes and all 
|. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent; Aye : 
NEW YORK CITY. & CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet sent on application. 


£.O, McCormick, P,T M., - - San Francisco, Cal, THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL,CO, f 
1 SS 7. Sy = = - Sa Sa * 129.194 Fifth Ave., New Yorks Atlas Block, Chicago 
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AucustBelmont & Co, 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


A 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and 
sale of Investment Securities. 
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W.N. Coler 
@ Co. 


BANKERS. 


MEMBERS 


NeW York Stock Exchange 


Orders Executed for All Investment 
Securities. 
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59 Cedar Street, New York. 
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Spencer Trask 8& Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts. New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





First National Bank, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


December 3ist, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Due from banks and bankers.. 
Real estate and securities....... 
United States bonds 

Cash and reserve 








63 YEARS 


Uninterrupted 
Dividends Paid 
On New York City Bank 
Stocks which I have for sale. 
Shrewd and cgnservative investors 
should put their money in se- 
curities of this kind rather than 
invest in new enterprises which 
experience has taught are short- 
lived. 

The above stocks 
dividends since 1840. 


Send for Gircular. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 


2 Wall St, N. Y. 


have paid 











#10,938,860.9 
LIABILITIES. pS SR.SS 
ital 
a and undivided profits ............0..-s+ee0. +s 4 


Circulation 500. 
Deposits .....0.-eceeeccecee ceeeseneeceeeercccteeeseeees .  9,098,019.84 


1 . 
aseaenins $10,928,860.93 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice Prostdent 
GEO. W. gor LIN, Cashier. 
W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier, 








BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tux Inpz- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 
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HONOR, RICHES and LONG LIFE! ] 


What Young Man but desires them, and dreams no doubt that 
great success will attend his efforts and crown his later years with 
good fortune. Yet frequently in his haste to become rich the 
Young Man overlooks, entirely, the only methods of acquiring a 
competence. which are sure—though to him, they may seem slow. 

Often he reaches thirty or thirty-five with practically nothing laid 
by. Then he finds it hard to economize ; his expenditures have been 
gradually increasing and he has not acquired the habit of saving! 
_ The advantage of Endowment Life Insurance taken out os 
in life, is that it furnishes a method of saving which is unequalled. 
In fact it almost compels you to save money regularly. You can 
commence with any amount, from $1,000 up, and increase it as 
your circumstances permit. 

According to statistics, of those who take out Endowment Pol- 
icies at age 30, 80% survive the payment period of 20 years. You 
are therefore, likely to live to enjoy the results of your own financial 
foresight and you can be certain of full returns upon the money 
invested. There are over One Million Endowment Policies in force 
in this country representing ultimate accumulations of over Two 
Billion Dollars. 

Wouldn't you like to join this Vast Army of Money savers? The 


most progressive, enterprising, farsighted and successful young men 
of America are included in its ranks. 


FALL IN LINE?! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


We have some things to say about 
Endowment Life Insurance. 

Fill in the attached Coupon Pill lea 
and send it in—it costs noth- oa 
ing and may be the means send to 
of starting you on the The Prudential 


STRENGTH OF em road to fortune. Newark, N. J. 

GIBRALTAR oy) The Without committing 

ie gpm =PRUDENTIAL / shalt be glad to receive, 

| meme = INSURANCE J. /sfe:,forouars ond rates 
co. 


OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 











J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
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Wall Street, Corner Broad TH E EQU I TABi 
eres TRUST COMPAN 


DREXEL & CO. 162 Monroe Street, CHICAC 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets Capital paidup - +. - $500,0¢ 
PHILADELPHIA Surplus, = * - = = 








MORGAN, HARJES & CO. || SEP OSITS RECEIVED, REPAVARU 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


omestic and Foreign Bankers || Bonds and Mortgages for Sal 





Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 





bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial DIRECTORS 

Credits. Cable Transfers, Circular Letters for William Best Andrew MecNal 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smvth 
F. M. Blount 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF OFFICERS 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. || J: 8- WALSH, President 


L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 


Cc. D. ORCAN. Sec. and Treas. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street C. HUNTOON, Ass't Sec. & Ass’t Trea 
LONDON 

















TO THE HOLDERS OF THE PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 








A large amount of the preferred stock of The Chicago & Alton Railway Company has bees 
deposited with the undersigned, subject to an agreement, which may be seen at our office, 
authorizing the sale thereof on or before September 30, 1904, upon such terms and at such price a! 
shall be approved by a preferred stockholders’ committee, consisting of Messrs. John A. 
Stewart, Edward H. Harriman and John J. Mitchell. Holders of preferred stock of said 
company who desire to participate in any sale which may be made under said agreement are re 
quested to promptly deposit their stock certificates, duly endorsed in blank, with the undersigned 
at their office, No. 52 William Street, New York City. The right is reserved to terminate the 
privilege of deposit at any time. Depositors of stock will receive transferable receipts of tht 
undersigned entitling the holder to a pro rata share of the net proceeds of any sale, and, in case av 
sale is made on or before September 30, 1904, to the return of the deposited stock, without expense: 


New York, December 29, 1903. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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You pay five 
imes too much 
or lamp-chim- 


CYS. 


Buy good ones. 
MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
f both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


.L. DAY @® Co. 
BANKERS 
Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 


Investment Securities. 











* KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was}Fooled by,His Own Case for a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get 
fooled by coffee when doctors themselves some- 
times forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

‘*] had used coffee for years and really did not 
exactly believe it was injuring me although I had 
palpitation of the heart every day. 

‘‘Finally one day a severe and almost fatal 
attack of heart trouble frightened meand | gave up 
both tea and coffee, using Postum instead and 
since that time I have had absolutely no heart 
palpitation except on one or two occasions when 1 
tried a small quantity of coffee which caused severe 
irritation and proved to me I must let it alone. 

‘«When we began using Postum it seemed weak 
—that was because we did not make it according te 


directions—but now we put a little bit of butter in 
the pot when boiling and allow the Postum to boil 
tuil 15 minutes which gives it the proper rich flavor 
and the deep brown color. 

‘‘] have advised ai many of my friends 
and patients to leave off coffee and drink Postum; 
in tact, I daily give this advice.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in 
place of tea and coffee in their own homes and 
prescribe it to‘patients. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 

remarkable little book “The Road to 
Wellville” can be tound in each package. 





he Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company 





ISSUE OF $40,000,000 TWENTY-FIVE YEAR FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 





Principal payable September 1, 1928. 


Interest March ist and September ist. Both payable in gold coin of the United 


States of the present standard of weight and fineness, and without deduction, from either principal or interest, of any tax 


ior taxes whic 


United States or any of t tates thereof. 


said Company may be lawfully required to pay. or retain ,therefrom‘jby any present or future laws of the 
e 


Coupon bonds of $1,000 and $5,000 each, bearing interest from September 1, 1903, exchangeable for registered bonds 
without coupons. Registered bonds may be converted into coupon bonds at the option of the owner. 





New York, December 24, 1903, 


The undersigned offer, subject to sale, Yee aa of the above-described bonds at 99 and accrued interest. The subscrip- 
re 


tion list will be opened on January 2, 1904. 


ference to purchase will be given to the holders of the 5 per cent. notes of 


the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway which mature on January 12, 1904. To such holders desiring to purchase a 
rebate of one-half per cent. will be made, interest on the two securities being adjusted 


Copies of the indenture and any further information that 
We recommend these bonds as an investment of undoubted c 


Applications may also be made to: 
Messrs. HARVEY FISK & SONS, New York. 
Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., Boston. 
Messrs. DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia. 


= be desired may be obtained on application. 


ter. 

J. P. MORGAN & CO. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
By James Stillman, President. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
By ‘teorge F. Baker, President. 





New Yorx, December 8ist, 1903. 


In view of the transactions of which we have already been notified, the pe me accorded holders of the Lake Shore 
ving 


& Michigan Southern Railway Company’s 5 per cent. notes above mentioned, of receivi 


a rebate of 74 per cent. upon pur- 


chases of the new 25 Year 4 per cent. Goid bonds will be withdrawn after 3 o’clock P. M. on January 4, 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 

NATIONAL CITYgBANK,OF NEW YORK, 
By James Stillman, President. ae 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
By George F. Baker, President. 
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Guaranteed Stocks 
EXEMPT FROM TAX. 


Shares. 
4000 Brooklyn City R. R. ro#. 
200 New York & Harlem 14%. 
2000 Cleveland & Pitts. R. R. 7%. 
500 Pa es, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 


500 Renuiohiar 8 Sara. R. R. 84. 

500 Ft. Wayne & Jackson R. R. pr. 544%. 
200 Beech Creek R. R. 44%. 

200 aes _, & Ogdensburg 


500 Morris & —_ R. R. 7%. 

400 Erie & Kalama. R. R. 10%. 

500 Southw. R. R. of Ga. 5%. 

200 Cayuga Susgq. R. R. 9%. 

250 Mob. & Bir. R. R. pr. 4%. 

200 4 Bessemer & LI,. E. R. R. 


2000 Pittsburg, Bessemer & IL. E. R. R. 
com. 3%. 

200 Central Park, North & East River 
R. R. 9%. 

200 Second Ave. St. R. R. 9%. 


Price and descriptive circular on application to 


A. M. HIDDER @ CO. 
Bankers, 18 Wall Street. 

















Illinois Central Railroad 


Company 
Main Line Extended First Mortgage 
344% Gold Bonds, 


Due April 1, 1951, interest April and October, 
at 99 and interest. 


Michigan Central Rail- 


road Company 
First Mortgage, 34% Gold Bonds, 


Jackson, Lanstne & Saarnaw Division, 
Due September 1, 1951, interest March and September. 


Mortgage at the rate An less than $5,000 
per mile, at 9714 and interest. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


29 Nassau Street, New York. 
10 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








Incorporated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wail Street. 





CAPITAL, : . 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000 
$1 2,063,207.77 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid Into Court, and is authorized to 


act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 
Secretary. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pre 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, 4ssistant Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


W. Bayarp Currie, 
Wi - . 
M. 


ALEXANDER E. a 
Wiis H. Macy, Jr. 
Ww. D. Stoaxe, 





INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 

possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 

ter Investments and Dividend- -paying Industrial 

Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 

Booklets, giving full information, ya oe free. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & 

Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 paw thy New oe terk 


Dr!SAACTHomeSONS FYE WATER 








bh Ba Daus’ Ti Paso. 


TOF ROVE that koe “‘Tip-Top” is 


we ship 
cap size, without so 
ten (10) days 
Price $7.50 less ate 
SW discount of 33144, or ” $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
























THE INDEPENDENT 





Organized 1856 


THE NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 








CAPITAL - - $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 6,976,000.00 
Deposits - - 740,461,000.00 


(Nov. 17, 1903) 











RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 


STUYVESANT FISH, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, GILBERT G. THORNE, 
Vice President. Vice President. Vice President. 


GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


EDWARD J. BALDWIN, FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, W. O. JONES, 
Asst. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 


JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, WM. A. MAIN, 
Asst. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 












Pres 








DIRECTORS 





— JosePH T. Moore, W. RockKHI-L Potts, GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR, 
? STUYVESANT FisH, . AvUGUST BELMONT, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 

A GEORGE S. Hart, RICHARD DELAFIELD, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
n CHARLES SCRIBNER, FRANCIS R, APPLETON, IsAAC GUGGENHEIM, 

al, EDWARD C. Hoyt, JOHN JAcoB AsTOR, JouN E. Borne. 


GEORGE S. HICKOK, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


"BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY@— 


Chartered 1866. 


177-179 Montague Street. 


Bedford Branch: Fulton Street and Bedford Avenue. af 


STATEMENT TO BANKING DEPARTMENT, DEC. 3st, 190 


RESOURCES, | LIABILITIES. 
$1,000,000 U. S. 2% Registered Bonds, $1,060,000.00 | Capital Stock...........seeee..0es 
$633,000 City of Brooklyn Bonds. . ‘642,322.20 | Undivided Profits....... .......... 
$300,000 City of New York Corpor- fo ee COT TTS 

Perro 302,220.00 | Taxes, accrued ..........sccccccess 
Railroad and other Securicies at Se re eee ee 
tea - 4,464,296.99 | Dividend due January 2, 1904 ..... 
Loans on Bond and peuaye cee aed 508,500.00 | Interest, due by Company, not paid, 
Bills Purchased............. » sees 830,474.42 including unearned interest on 
2,324,000.00 unmatured Bills Purchased..... . 

3+783,824 47 

LARTOCTRERS CHEEK ROK 192,824.45 

EET CT CE e TCT EOC 95-16 

eee eee re 720,013.94 

ee ee oe ee ee 1,805,5506.27 

107,231.54 





Pay’ 


1 
and th 
Street 






ae es : ve ; rid iampagcie $16,741,409 





Nasieisi ge WW A's dita henin wiatmanaeete $16,741,409. 44 


William Hester ne gg Jo a~ these « 

Wo Ciuncey, Willem = — Wins 1 i. George G. Ke Rictinder ‘ wa other | 

William N. Dykman, Frank Lyman, : Joseph E. Owens, Charles A. Schieren, Cc. D. Wood, T 
ag eo COMMITTEE: AND i 


Francis L. Hinz, Chairman., 
Thomas T. Barr, Samuel W. Boocock, Alexander M. White, * Frank Lyman, Theodore F. Miller, Chas. A. Schie MON § 


THEODORE F. MILLER, President. SAMUEL W. B Vice: President. FREDERICK C. COLTON, 2nd Vice-Preside 
STANLEY W. HUSTED, Secretary. ees RaNK J. W. DILLER, Asst. Secretary. T 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New Yor ° 


Yt Lite Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street . 
BRANCH OFFICES 33 Lombard St., London, E. C.; Manila, Philippine Islands ; Hong Kong, and Shanghai, China. D 


Fiscal Agents of the United States Government at Manila, Philippine Islands, and Hong Kong, Chine 
Depository of the Government of the Philippine Islands. 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 siete 


TIFICATE be 
power | 


rations, Firms, and Individual dian, Executor, and Administrator ; ‘or investm , 

Takes entire charge of ikeal, pat Estates; carefully selected securities offered f sain 
H 
REMAI 
AND R 








INTEREST ALLO , EQUE OR ON CER 
Acts as Trustee for Corpo WED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQ 





TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
wr ND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSU aniiiitte 
AFTS on all me... of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT ” 





ident. 
MAN, President. OHN W, CASTLES. 1st Vice-Pres 
Ga ULT TURNBULL i 2d Vice- President. UENRY A. MURRAY, Oo te Vice: President. 
‘BRAD Secretary. reign Department, hf ron = eit AN, Assistant ‘Treasurer. 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer. Nass 


George F. Baker, DIRECTORS: Walter G. Oakman, 
August Botmenn G ° Adrian Iselin, 2 I, Norman B. Ream, . 
george epomdein, Raa aven, . c Henry H. Rowers, 

romwe > om 
Waiter R. Gillette, . Rich Port McCurdy, Po W. Vande F, 
2 . i arry Payne Whitne 
diveipese - Cc tee : ARTHUR J rRASER, Chaffinan ; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


31 YEARS ° OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthiy. Will mail to any address 


John ugacck Hat ores enact JONES, 1g N 
Home Oitice Estab mber of Commerce, Chicago. been surpassed. Highest references. Write for Siealons 
lished 871, Lowa Falls, Low full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


$3,500,000 
Minneapolis Street R’y Co, and St. Paul City R'v Co, 


Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Due October Ist, 1928 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW YORK APRIL 1ST AND OCTOBER IST 


Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each with provision for registration of principal. 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 
Payment of Principal and Interest Guaranteed, by endorsement on each Bond, by the 


Twin City Rapid Transit Company. 





These bonds are secured by a mortgage executed jointly and severally by the Minneapolis Street Railway Company 
and the St. Paul City Railway Company, the principal underlying companies constituting the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Street Railway System, which operates all the street railways of St. Paul and Minneapolis and the interurban lines between 
these cities. The direct mortgage lien securing the bonds covers the railways, franchises, power houses, equipment, and 
other property of both companies now owned or hereafter acquired. 

THE TOTAL BONDED DEBT OF THE SYSTEM AMOUNTS TO $14,388.000. INCLUDING THE PRESENT ISSUE, 
AND IS FOLLOWED BY $19,511,000 CAPITAL STOCK, DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: $3,000,000 PREFERRED, QUOTED AT 
ABOUT 150, UPON WHICH 7 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS HAVE BEEN PAID SINCE ITS ISSUE, AND $16,511,000 COM- 
MON STOCK, PAYING 5 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS. 

THE INCOME ACCOUNT OF THE COMPANY FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 19022, SHOWED: 

Gross Earnings ~ - - . - - ° - $3,612,211 
Operating expenses ~ - - __ 1,630, 170 
Net earnings from operation $1,982,041 
Interest and taxes - - 711,718 
Surplus applicable to dividends $1,270,323 

Dividends - - - - - 979,262 


Surplus income carried to surplus account - - - $291,061 

For the eleven months to November 30, 1903, surplus income of $1,314,340 was reported over all fixed charges for the 
period. 

The proceeds of the present issue of bonds will reimburse the Company in part for expenditures in erecting a new 
power house at Minneapolis, with sub-stations, and for additional equipment, real estate, and new construction. 

Copies of the mortgage, and circulars containing a letter addressed to us by President Lowry of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Co., giving full particulars in regard to the bonds, may be obtained upon application at our offices. 

HAVING ALREADY SOLD TO INVESTORS NEARLY ONE-HALF OF THE PRESENT ISSUE, WE OFFER THE 
REMAINING BONDS AT 100 AND ACCRUED INTEREST SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS SALE AND ADV ANCE IN PRICE 
AND RECOMMEND THEM AS A SAFE AND DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 


Vermilye @:. Company 


Nassau and Pine Streets, 13 Congress Street, 201 East German Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. BALTIMORE, ee 


E. H. Rollins & Sons The MIDDLESEX 


Public... Danking Comeusiecal 
Securiti es MIDDLETOWN, GONNECTICUT. 


Assets over $7,000,000. 
18 MILK STREET . BOSTON Debentures and First Mortgage 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. Loans upon Real Estate...  79t® YEAR. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





$7,000,000. 


Philippine Land Purchase 
Bonds. 


DECEMBER 30, 1903. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, and the authority 
of the Government of the Philippine Islands, the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs of the War Department invites bids for 
$7,000,000 of the Land Purchase Bonds of the Government 
of the Philippine Islands, authorized by the Act of Congress 
of the United States entitled ‘‘ An act temporarily to 
provide for the administration of the affairs of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved July 1, 1902. 

: BONDS WILL BE ISSUED IN REG- 
ISTERED FORM, 

10,000 and iy 000, I 

UIT THE PU CHASER OR PURCHASERS. 

THE BONDS WILL BE REGISTERED AND 
TRANSFERABLE AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT AT WASHINGTON. 

THEY WILL BE DATED FEBRUARY 1, 1904, 
AND WILL BEAR INTEREST AT THE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM, PAY- 


UNITED STATES. 
EST WILL BE PAYABLE AT THE TREASURY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By the terms of the Act of Congress, these bonds are 
exempt from payment of all taxes or duties 
of the government of the Philippine Islands, or any local 
authority therein, or of the Government of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
any State, Municipal, or local authority in the United States 
or in the Philippine Islands. 

Subscriptions will be payable upon notification of accept- 
ance by this office at the Sub-Treasury in New York City, 
in checks or bank drafts made payable in said city, and 
delivery of bonds will be made at said Sub-Treasury. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

STATEMENT THAT THE 


FURTHER DEPOSIT 

BE SUBSTITUTED FOR GOVERNMENT BONDS 
NOW HELD AS SECURITY FOR DEPOSITS 
ON CONDITION THAT THE GOVERNMENT 
BONDS THUS RELEASED BE USED AS SE- 
CURITY FOR A CIRCULATION 
WHENEVER, IN T 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, IT IS DE- 
SIRABLE TO STIMULATE AN INCREASE IN 
NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

THE LEGALITY OF THE ISSUE HAS BEEN 
PASSED UPON BY 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, H 
FORM OF THE BOND AS DRAFTED HAS 
BEEN APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
— AND THE ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL. 

All bids must be received at the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., not later than three 
o’clock P. M., Monday, January 11, 1904, at which time 
they will be opened in the presence of the bidders. No bids, 
received after that day and hour will be considered. 

The responsible subscribers offering the highest premium 
will be those accepted up to the amount of $7,000,000. 

The Secretary of War reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids. 

Each bid must be accor ipanied by a certified check of 
two per cent. of the actual amount of the bid. 

Delivery cn the first day of February will be made by 
interim certificates, for which it is anticipated the per- 
fected engraved bonds will be substituted on or before the 
first day of March. 

Envelopes must be marked SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
PHILIPPINE LAND PURCHASE BONDS and ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, 


Washington, D. C 
CLARENCE R. EDWARDS, 
Colonel U. 8S. Army, Chief of Bureau. 











| 
| 


| first mortgage). 
| ber. 


| Own and Offer the Following 
INVESTMENT BONDS : 


$40,000 Southern Pacific of Arizona First Mortgage 4 
per cent. gold bonds, due March 1, 1909. Interest January anj 
July. 

Secured by mortgage on the line from East Bank of Colorad 
River to Arizona-New Mexico line, 392.9 miles. 

The Southern Pacific Company holds $526,000 bonds, including 
some of this issue, in the Sinking Fund, for their retirement. 

Price 1053¢ and interest, yielding 4.75 per cent. 


$100,000 Norfolk and Western-Pocahontas (Coal 
and Coke Company joint 4 per cent. bonds (purchase money 
Due December 1, 1941. Interest June and Decen. 


Mortgage covers 295,000 acres in the Pocahontas coal fields. 
The bonds are redeemable at 1.05 after 1906 by a Sinking Fund of 


| 2% cents per ton of coal mined. 


The net carnings of the Norfolk & Western Railway Company 


| for the year ending June 50, 1903, after payment of all charges, 


amounted to $6,040,188.87. 

Price 8934 and interest. Yielding 4.55 per cent. 

$250,000 Toledo Railways & Light Company Fin 
Consolidated 4 per cent. bonds, due July, 1909. Interest January 
and July. (See special circular). 

Price 9214 and interest. Yielding 6 per cent. 


$50,000 Reading General Mortgage Sinking Fund, 4s, due 
January, 1997. Interest January and July. 
Price 9% and interest. Yielding 4.20 per cent. 


$25.000 Chicage, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Company Collateral Trust 4s, due November 1, 2002. Interest 
May and November. Secured by deposit of Chicago, Rock Island 


| & Pacific Railway Company. Stock dollar for dollar. 


Price—at the market—now about 69. Yielding over 6 per cent. 





$25,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


| Company General Mortgage gold 4 per cent., due January, 1%, 
| Interest January and July. 


Secured on the entire property and 
assets of the company, subject to prior liens. 
Price 104-4 and interest. Yielding 3.84 per cent. 


$50,000 Houston East and West Texas First Mortgage 
gold 5 per cent., due May 1, 1933. Interest May and November. 
Guaranteed principal and interest by endorsement of the Southem 
Pacific Company. Redeemable at 105 and interest on 6 months’ 
notice. 

The Southern Pacific Company purchased $119,000 of this issue 
last year for one ofits Sinking Funds. 

Price 102 and interest. Yielding 4% per cent. 

500 shares (par value $100 each) Borden's Condensed Milk Com 
pany Common Stock. Dividends February 1 and August 1, at§ 
per cent. per annum. The Company paid last year 14 per cent. 
extra, making the total dividend for the year 9\4 per cent. 

Price 1164 and interest. 


Cornelius P. Rosemon, 
Banker, 


33 WallSt. New York. 


Deposits received. 

Interest allowed on balances and at special rates on time cer- 
tificates. 

Bills on Union of London and Smith's Bank, Ltd., London; 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris; Deutsche Bank, Berlin 

Foreign Exchange Purchased. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on commission in all the 
Exchanges of the World, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





ity Trust Co : 


$2,000,000 
Deposits - + + + « $7,500,000 


RANSACTS A GENERAL TKUST AND BANKING 
BUSINESS. 


OFFICERS. 
PHILIP STOCKTON 


JHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 24 

PEORGE 8S. MUMFORD 

FEORGE W, GRANT............. 
a stv s 
DIRECTOKS. 


Georae F. Keith, 

i Maxwe orman, 
jefferson Coolidge, Jr Charles E- Pertlag 
harles E. Cotting, ~—e Wiles x mae 
eorge A. Draper, 
Villiam F. Draper, 
rederick P. Fish, 
Robert F. Herrick, 
rancis L. Higginson, 
ames R. Hooper, 


apital and Surplus 


President. 

Vice-Pres 

Secretary, 
sees. T'Peasurer. 


harles F. Adams, 2d. 
briando H. Alford, 


Stockton, 
8 A. Stone, 
Pomeniel There, 
. Seward W 
Sidney W. Winslow, _— 


mmernemeerenins se 
NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT 
TO CHECK. 





better than any Savings Bank 
Large Profits with Absolute Security 
on Investments of $6 a Month and up 


New York real estate is attracting the attention of 

‘ , the wh 
orld. The largest and best informed capitalists are investing thely 
andy the real estate of the world’s metropolis. Some of the 
Olcest properties in the growing districts are controlled by us, 


nd can be purchased in amounts from $550 u Pro 

peated within —_ trolley distance of New York City Halt tare 
poaente, having the highest grade of city improvements, includ- 
a 2 ae pevenpent, etc.; all titles insured by respon- 
rastret' = an compass es ; references, a dozen national banks, 

ull information and convincing statis 
pauirers. "Write imme “ing tics will be furnished to all 
M. L. L., P. O. Box 1816, New York City. 





Fhicled with 
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DIVIDENDS 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, Dec. 1903. 
A Dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. has been Seal te 
_ on and after Saturday, January 2, 1904. 
€ transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


HE IMPORTERS’ 8 TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, December 22d, 1903. 
td dividend of Ten Per Cent. out of the earnings of the 
- = Iconths has to-day been declared by this bank, 

yable on the second day of January next. The transfer 
ooks will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 














THE GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, December 22, 1903. 
Seventy-eighth Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after January 2, 1904. The transfer books will 
be closed from 3 P.M., Wednesday, December 23, 1903, to 
the morning of January 4, 1904. Co. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, Dec. 22d, 19038. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a_semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on and after January 2d proximo. 
e transfer books will close at 3 P.M. this date, reopen- 


ing January 2d, 1904. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
of New York, 
December 22d, 1903. 
77TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), free of tax, payable 
January 2d, 1904, to stockholders of record on this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until January 2d, 1904, 
at 10 A.M. BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK, 
Broadway and 39th Street. 
New York, December 22d, 1903. 
A quarterly dividend of EIGHT PER CENT. has this da, 
been declared npon the capital stock of this bank, payable 
on and after January 2d, 1904. 
Transfer books will close December 28th, and reopen Jan- 
uary 2d, 1904. G. J. BAUMANN, 
Cashier. 


New York County National Bank 


NEW YORK, December 29, 1908. 


103D DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. (507), payable Jan- 
uary 2d, 1904, until which date the transfer books will re- 


main closed. 
FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 


THE BANK 





OF AMERICA. 
New York, Dec. 22d, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of TEN PER CENT. (10%) free of tax, payable January 2d, 
1904, to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until January 4th, 1904. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


~ GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 
Ss. E. Gor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the 
SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DEC. 81, 193. 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable JAN. 18, 1904. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 


Deposits made before JAN. 10, 1904, will draw interest from 
JAN. 1, 1904. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 
BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
21st or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





EMIGRANT 
Industrial Savings Bank 


51 Chambers St,, NEW YORK 


The Board of Trustees have declared a 
semi-annual dividend at the rate of Three 
and One-Half Per Cent. per annum on 
all deposits entitled thereto, from $5 to 
$3,000, for the six and three months ending . 
Dec. 31, 1903. 

Interest will be credited under date Jan. 
1st, 1904, and payable on and after Monday, 
Jan. 18, 1904. 


Deposits made on or before Jan. 
oth, 1904, will draw interest from 
Jan rst, 1904. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 


JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 





Manhattan 


Savings Institution 


No. 644 BROADWAY 


105th Semi-Annual Dividend 
Dec. 8th, 1903. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by 
the rules entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 31st inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 
Deposits made on or before January roth will 
draw interest from January rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


THE AMERIGAN SAVINGS BANK. 
501 FirTH AVENUE, COR. 42d STREET. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(3%e%) per annum will be credited depositors for three and six 
months ending December 31, 1903, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, 
— January 18, 1904. Bank open from 9 A.M. t24P.M., and on 

onday evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes 12 M. on Satu rday. 
Money deposited on or yoaeae JANUARY 9rua, will draw interest 


from JANUARY ist 
EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
JOHN V IRWIN, demented 


DRY DOGK SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
841 and 343 Bowery, New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 3ist, 1903, on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of Three and One-half Per 
Cent. per annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars, payable on and after January 18, 1904. 

Deposits made on or — Teed ® will be entitled to 
interest from January ist, 1 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 
ane MIEHLING, Secre 


F. PATTERSON, Ass’t , 


| 
| 
| 


EAST a SAVINGS BANK, 


8 CHAMBERS ST. 
11h Semi-Annual ee adil 


New York, Dec. 14, 

A DIVIDEND at the rate of THREE AND ON®-HALP 
PER CENT. per annum has been declared for the six months 
ane Dec. 31 upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $% 

© $3,000, payable after Jan. 10, 1904. 

*DEP OSITS made on or before Jan. 7 will draw interest 

from Jan. 1. CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


ees AVE (opp. — Institute.) 
ARTERED ts52. 
yt DIVIDEND © 





of the bank on ame from $5 w $3,000. 
JANUARY W1H, 
MONEY DEPOSLTED on or before January $th will dray 
nterest from January ist. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK GENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 

Office of the Treasurer, New York, Dec. 23d, 1903. 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meetin 

held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE 

QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at thi 

office on the 15th day of January next to stockholders 

record at the close of business on Thursday, the 3ist inst 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Gompany 
Common Stock Dividend No. 19. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE 
QUARTER (114) PER CENT. on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable January 2, oy 

A. LEHR, bs 2 ae 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 "eae St, N. Y. 
Fiscal Agents. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONS AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and u 
extra dividend of Three-fourths of a Dollar per share wil 
be paid on Friday, January 15, 1904, to stockholders ¢ 
record at the close of business on Thursday, December 31 
1903. 


The transfer books will be closed from January ist # 
fanuary 15th, 1904, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


December 16, 1903. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms ¢ 


| January 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New Yo 


will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 W 


Street. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


New York, December 21, 1908. 
ar nace ee 





ELECTIONS 





THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BAN 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
New York, December 11th, 1908, 

The annual election of Directors of this bank will 
place on Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, at the banking hows 
128 Broadway, ge oe - 1 Pe 

Polls open from . to . 
- EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 8th, 190. 
An election for Five Directors of this Bank will be 
at the Banking House, No. 680 Broadway, New ¥ 
Tuesday, January 12, 1904. Polls open from 2 to p X 
P.M, Z. E. NEWELL, Cas 
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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be 
1d at the banking rooms, No, 820 Broadway, Borough of 
anbattan, City of New York, on the 12th day of January, 
904. Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 

CHARLES vr YOUNG, Cashier. 

New York, December 10, 1908. 


HE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ 


BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 22d, 1903. 


The annual election for Directors of this bank will be held 

t its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray Street, 

peaay. January 12th, 1904. . i* will be open from 
. tol P. M. - POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING ‘NATIONAL BANK. 

New York, December 11th, 1908. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
be election of Directors, and for the transaction of such 
ther business as may come before it, will be held at the 
nking house, corner Chambers and Hudson Streets, on 
“th h" waned 12th, 1904, poewese the hours of 12 M. 

BE. . WERNER, Cashier. 





NATIONAL 





HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
December 12th, 1903. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank for 

ihe election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held 

t the Banking House, 214 “04 baa York City, on 

nesday, January 12th, 1904, betw he hours of 12 M. 
nd 1 P.M. GEORGE oe HICKOK. Cashier. 


____ INSURANCE 





lew England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Post Office Square, - - 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 





Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions yt: cpce all pelicies. 
Every policy has en hereon the cash surrender and paid 
p insurance values to whieh, the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
ects Seabate, 
phiets, ra’ ont values for any age sent on application to 
he Company's Ottice —_ ” 








nj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


BUSINESS MEN |: 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
uch as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


ests rat, 1903. 
ASSETS.. acukesdatwels -oocenneseeeves GERI 
LIABILITIES........--.ccscccesceesssssceeee 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).........§2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Breadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-th 
Ann mtn Statement. 


“2 Bint 
Surplus over "sil Liabilities... .cccccs coos 1798214 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1908... $2,634,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock all oom 000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ee 31 430 i 
Net Surplus... mn cicdeincaeecudae 3. q 
Total Assets, "Jan. int, 1908 . »393 71 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H.A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





























AYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


JOHN A. McCALL 





BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS. 


Government, State, City, County and other Bonds (market value, $250, 1401939), cost 
value, Dec. 31, 1903, . - $247,994,3 


(The Company does not include in its heute the excess ” total auld witint of puede over total cost value.) 
Bonds and Mortgages (455 fiirst liens), ; . : , ? : ; 24,5317] 
Deposits in Banks, at interest, ; 22,126,1 
Loans to Policy- holders on Policies as s security (reserve value thereof, $40, 000 000) 28,502,0 
Real Estate, 24 pieces (including twelve office buildings, valued at $10,990,000), : 12,725,008 





Loans on Bonds (market value, $6,522,660), . : 5,280,004 


Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve e charged i in Liabilities, j 3,603,77 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Reserve to secure same, $5,000,000), ; 3y1 39,28 
Premiums in transit, reserve c harged in Liabilities, é ; : . : 2,563,909 
Interest and Rents accrued, . ‘ P ‘ , ‘ : ° ; 2,185, 


Total Assets (No stocks of any kind owned or loaned upon), . , $352,652, 04 





INCREASE IN ASSETS DURIN 





INCOME, 19038. 


New Premiums, ; i , . . , $16,235,782 
Renewal Premiums, . ; ‘ J ’ . 57»146,392 
TOTAL PREMIUMS, . ; ; ; : » ——- $730382,17 
Interest Receipts from: 
Bonds owned, . ; : ‘ : ; , ° $9,915,238 
Mortgage loans, : F ‘ 1,069,639 
Loans to Policy asldorn, sscused by Policies, ; . ‘ 1,578,488 
Bank Deposits and Collateral Loans, ‘ ‘ ‘ 806,999 
TOTAL INTEREST RECEIPTS, ; . . a, oe 13,370,344 
Rents from Company’s properties, , . ‘ ° ‘ 930,04) 
Profits realized on Securities sold during the year, ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 274,44 
Deposits on account of Registered Bond Policies, etc., . , ; : é 311,598 


Total Cash Income, R ‘ ‘ x . . . $88,269,5 





NeW Business Pald fOr in 903 (poivexes), $020,600, ci 


GAIN IN 1903 (esic.) $23,860,007. 
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WNSURANCE CO., 


President. 


L 


70,34 
30,041 
74:44 


53 


. 
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JANUARY 1, 1904. 


LIABILITIES. 


olicy Reserve, (per certificate of New York Insurance Dept.), Dec. 31, 1903, - $300,090, 347 


ll other Liabilities on Policies, Ryans, Endowments, &c., ses a 
for payment, ‘ 


serve on Policies which the atte sited voluntarily sets itl im excess of the State s 
requirements, 





5,456,654 


. $6,859,193 
eserve to provide Dividends payable to Policy-holders during 1904, and thereafter, 
as the periods mature: 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies, 23,539,923 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies, . - ; 6,991,284 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies, . ‘ 477,607 
To holders of 5-Year Period Policies, ; 375,002 
To holders of Annual Dividend Policies, . 830,915 
eserve to provide for all other contingencies, 8,031,122 


Total, 
Total Liabilities, 


HE YEAR, $29,811,147. 


DISBURSEMENTS, 19038. 


aid for Death-Claims ($16,860,082), Endowments ($4,305,941), and Annuities (1,686,696), $22,852,719 
aid for Dividends ($5,339,292), Surrender Values ($6,412,236) and other Payments 
($65,767) to Policy-holders ; . 11,817,295 
ommissions and all other payments to ageute $7,164,180 (on New Business of year 
*$326,658,236); Medical Examiners’ Fees $748,418, and Inspection of Risks $164,004, 8,076 601 
ome and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Legal Fees, Advertising, Equipment Ac- 
count, Telegraph, Postage, Commissions on $1,418,554,663 of Old Business and 
Miscellaneeus Expenditures, . ; : ‘ ‘ P - 10,136,844 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, 7 - $52,883,459 
alance for Reserves—Excess of Income ever Disbursements for year, ; + 352386,072 
*The N. 


47,105.046 
'$352,652,047 











ew Business of 1903, which was $23,860,007 more than that of 1902, was secured at 
2 lower expense rate. 


Total Disbursements and Balance for Reserves, ‘ $88,260,531 


Ola! Paid-for Insurance in force ($2772.22) $1,745,212 899 


GAIN IN 1903 (ecm) $191,584,873. 
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1794 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 190 4 





NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Ral 


JANUARY 1, 1904 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . ® $479,074 50 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, ‘ 2,145,300 00 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ‘ ‘ . - . ‘ 11,755 14 
Real Estate Unincumbered, , . ‘ a 940,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) ‘ . ‘ ° 734,369 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° ° . ° ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ‘ : ° 404,057 00 

“ New York, — ‘6 . “ ‘ 441,185 00 

ss Boston, ‘6 ‘ . ‘ 43,705 00 

ss Albany and Montreal, « ‘ ; e ° 98,383 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stock. ‘ A : . . 1,251,230 00 
State, City and Railroad — . . * ° - 7,945,314 02 
Other Assets, ° $ ° ° * ‘ 43.278 79 


TOTAL ASSETS. ° $14,542 951 78 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . ‘ . ‘ " . ‘ i . $1,250 000 00. 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . ‘ P ‘ ‘ 8,053,542 59 © 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, ‘ ‘ : , a. 1,301,612 82 
NET SURPLUS, 4 ; , . 3,937,796 37 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, p ‘ . ‘ 5, 187, 796 37 








Assets—increase . $1,099,391 41 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $240,701 65 
Surplus—increase R . $257,642 64 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS, TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary 


: Cofran & Dugan, General Agents. 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. . ‘ ° ; , wot fom Ass't General Agent. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. -  Palache & Hewitt, General Agents, 


Metropolitan ees =, 80 and 82 William Street, Thos. | Lasher, General Agent. 
New York F. M. Taylor, Ass’t General Agent. 


New York City Department, 80 and 82 William Street, New York, Howard Hampton, Manager. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Maneger City Department. 


) CQODOOOODODOOQOOODOODDODODODODODDQODOODODOOOOQDOQDODODOOOQODOQDOOQODOOODOOLs 
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J W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


HENRY B HYDE 
FOUNDER 


ONLY A 
FEW FLAKES 


at a time — but what an 
PUuubbesttit.intseme- Tel together. 


Only a few dollars at a time 
invested in an Endowment 
Policy in the Equitable — but 
what an accumulation for 
your maturer years. 


And while the money is ac- 
cumulating for you your 
family is protected. 





Vacancies for men-of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 











For full information fill out this coupon or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

120 Broadway, New York Dept. No.79 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment 

if issued at years of age. 
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